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RELIGION 


THE PROGRESS OF THE 
GOSPEL. 


Acts xix. 20, 
So mightily grew the word of God, and 
prevailed, 


THE very astonishing 
which our holy religion made, dur- 
ing the short period which imme- 
diately followed upon the resur- 
rection of our Lord, has always 
been justly considered asa strong 
argument in favour of its divine 
origin. Twat a system of opinions, 
at first taught by one who had been 
despised and rejected of men; and 
after the ignominious death of the 
first teacher, successively propa- 
gated by a few obscure individuals, 
should have gained ground so ra- 
pidly, and suddenly attracted so 
many zealous supporters, is a phe- 
nomenon, which has never been 
reasonably explained, but by an 
appeal to the manifest interference 
of God. It is a conclusion to which 
we are immediately drawa. If it 
is certain that a vast number of 
believers were suddenly added to 
the church, (as appears from the 
Acts of the Apostles;) and it is 
also known, that the human means, 
in this particular case, were in- 
adequate to so mighty an effect, it 
undoubtedly follows, that a divine 
agency must have interposed to 
direct the event. And if then the 
progress of the Gospel was super- 
KEMEMBRANCER, No, 67, 


progress 
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intended and directed by the hand 
of Providence; it may also, in like 
manner be inferred, that its begin- 
nings proceeded from the same 
heavenly source; that as the Deity 
evidently exerted his power for its 
support and encouragement, so it 
must originally have been sent down 
from him to earth, and consequently 
be a divine revelation. 

Now as to the fact, that Chris- 
tianity, very soon after. its institu- 
tion, was most widely diffused, and 
received by people of various tribes 
and languages, by referring only to 
the Acts of the Apostles as an his- 
torical record, we have abundant 
proof. At the first preaching of 
St. Peter, on the day of Pentecost, 
there were added to the church 
about three thousand souls*. We 
read also, that additions were made 
daily + to the number of believers, 
Again we find the increase, thus 
continually made, ribed 
multitudes both of 
Even the persecttié 
terwards arose, contribul 
same end. When the 
were scattered abroad, they still 
preached the word, and_ wherever 
they fled from their engimies, thege 
also they carried their persevering 
efforts, and with undismayed bold- 
ness, employed themselves in mak- 
ing converts to the faith or were 
their labours unrewarde For the 


as 
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hand of the Lord was with them: 
and a great number believed and 
turned unto the Lord. Such is the 
testimony which we have received 
to the fact of the sudden growth 
and prevalence of the Gospel, 
which alsu has been strongly con- 
firmed to us by every succeeding 
account, from the age of the Apos- 
tles, to the present time; and upon 
which we rest one powerful evidence 
of the truth of our holy religion. 

The fact being once clearly esta. 
blished, that upon its first and ear- 
liest publication, the word of God 
grew mightily, and prevailed ; it 
remains for us, to account for it in 
the most consistent and satisfactory 
manner. 

We might indeed argue simply 
from the circumstance of that won- 
derful rapidity, with which the 
Gospel spread throughout the world, 
that the means, which effected so 
sudden and general a change in the 
minds of men, were of a nature 
beyond the compass of human capa- 
city and power. Wherever we dis- 
cover the power of man alone con- 
cerned, the effect is produced only 
by progressive steps, we perceive a 
gradual advancement in the work, 
until at length, by repeated endea- 
vours, the desired result is obtained. 
With the power of God, a different 
law holds. He said in the begin- 
ning, Let there be light, and there 
was light *. He spake the word, and 
all things were made: he commanded, 
and they Wtre created+. With him 
to Minkged once to act. The 
operati ithe effect®are coin- 

In circumstances, 
» which present to our 
observation effects bearing in their 
character a similar promptness of 
execution; Which exhibit the work 
a8 immediately consequent upon 
the design, it is a fair presumption 
to suppose the same divine Artificer, 
who spoke the universe into being, 
to have thé principal agent in 
brings m also to pass. 
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But we shall not dwell on this 
argument. Though upon the strength 
of it, we might justly claim to our 
religion the authority of a divine 
revelation ; yet as the rapid pro- 
gress of the Gospel is a subject 
involving so many considerations 
worthy of our diligent attention, 
we need not insist exclusively upon 
the mere rapidity of its extension, as 
a ground for believing it to have 
proceeded from God; but shall 
derive a fuller confirmation of the 
same conclusion, by taking a brief 
review of some of the principal 
circumstances which attended that 
progress, 

It will appear to us, that the 
human means employed were utterly 
inadequate to produce so sudden 
an effect. 

For let us first consider the cha- 
racter of those, who were appointed 
to preach the Gospel to all nations. 

The Apostles were men chosen 
from a low rank of society, and 
suddenly called to undertake their 
holy office, without any previous 
instruction, or formal qualification 
for the arduous enterprise set before 
them. They were altogether un- 
learned. Their occupations, which 
were those of men, who earn their 
livelihood by the daily work of their 
hands, were such, as necessarily 
excluded them from all leisure for 
literary acquirement, or knowledge 
beyond that of ordinary experience. 
All the learning they could have 
had, must have consisted in the 
profession of their religion, which 
exacted from them, as Jews, an 
acquaintance with the history of 
their remote ancestors, as well as 
with numerous rites and ordinances 
implicitly connected with that his- 
tory, commemorative of God’s sin- 
gular blessings towards them, and 
intended to preserve the stock of 
Isracl, a distinct race from all the 
rest of mankind. An _ education, 
such as this, only served to inca- 
pacitate them for the reception of 
any new truth, and to prejudice 
their minds against any apparent 
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encroachment on the religion of 
their fathers. A mere Jew could 
not but regard, with an eye of 
jealous aversion, any innovation, 
which tended towards removing the 
wall of partition, between himself 
and the Gentile, any change must 
have appeared to him, as a sort of 
political death, as an extinction of 
the high privileges which he arro- 
gated to himself as a son of Abra- 
ham, That the Apostles were more 
secure than any other Jews against 
such prejudices, we have no reason 
whatever to suspect. Nor again, 
are we at all authorized to suppose 
that they were men naturally gifted 
with high degrees of fortitude and 
constancy. On the other hand, 
they are not backward in displaying 
their own weakuess, and shewing 
that they were men of like passions 
and inclinations with ourselves.— 
How then could such persons, un- 
learned, prejudiced, and weak, as 
they were naturally, have availed 
to overturn the religion of the world. 
How could they have become con- 
yerts themselves, much less have 
persuaded others to become so, but 
for the extraordinary illuminations 
of the Spirit, which shed on their 
minds a sincere conviction of the 
truth, and enabled them also migh- 
tily to convince others of that which 
they really believed. 

In the next place let us remem- 
ber who they were, in whose hearts 
the work of conversion was to be 
wrought, They were such as to 
present insuperable difficulties to 
the preacher of a new doctrine, 
unless he were endued with power 
from on high, That which alone 
would have rendered any unassisted 
attempt altogether unsuccessful, 
was the variety of persons to whom 
the word of exhortation was to be 
addressed. It was of no use to 
ascertain, by experiment, what was 
adapted to any particular case, for 
the number of different cases pre- 
cluded the applications of that, 
which succeeded on one occasion, 
to another which was not of the 
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same character and complexion. 
No certain rule could be devised, 
no precise method invented, which 
might be universally applicable. 
What might have appeared pecu- 
liarly forcible and convincing to 
some, would have been to others 
no better than sounding brass or a 
tinkling cymbal. Some had pe- 
culiar prejudices, of which others 
were entirely destitute. Some were 
hardened in the perverseness of 
their own wisdom ; others altoge- 
ther blunted in the dulness of their 
ignorance. Some were highly civi- 
lized and polished ; others, as yet 
untamed from the roughness of 
original barbarism. In short, the 
work of conversion was extended to 
people the most dissimilar in sen- 
timent, character, and manners, and 
required an address, varying with 
each peculiarity of circumstances, 
in order to give the preacher any 
hopes of success, with those to 
whom it was directed. He had 
need, indeed, to make himself ser- 
vant unto all, that he might gain 
the more*. As St. Paul eloquently 
pictures his own situation: unto 
the Jews, (says he,) I became as a 
Jew, that I might gain the Jews: 
to them that are under the law, as 
under the law, that I might gain 
them that are under the law. To 
them that are without law, as with- 
out law, (being not without law to 
God, but under the law to Christ, ) 
that I might gain them that are 
without law. To the weak, became 
I as weak, that I might gain the 
weak, J am made all things to all 
men, that I might by all means 
save some. 

Thus to adapt the manner to the 
particular case, and to speak not 
only intelligibly, (which in itself 
to human power is an impossibility, ) 
but also persuasively to all men, is 
a task, we must allow, which pre- 
sents no ordinary obstacles. But 
besides the general «difficulty of 
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varying, according to circumstances, 
and suiting the word to the person 
and the occasion, there was also a 
peculiar difficulty in each separate 
case. Considering the hearers, as 
divided into two great classes of 
Jews and Gentiles, we shall observe, 
that from neither of these two were 
the Apostles likely to meet with a 
favorable reception. The Jews had 
already crucified the Founder of the 
religion. They had by this deci- 
sive stroke, staked their opinion, as 
to the truth of the pretensions and 
doctrines of the Apostles; they felt 
also, that as far as they were able, 
they had crushed the first risings of 
the faith, and done injury to Christia- 
nity, and its advocates: from a feel- 
ing, therefore, compounded of con- 
scious pride at their partial success, 
and of that malignant hatred which 
unhappily ever rankles in the breast 
of those who have dene a wanton 
injury to another, a hatred, aggra- 
vated in their case by the ineffec- 
tual perpetration of their evil de- 
signs, they could not but be hostile 
to the views of men, who were 
openly engaged in the propagation 
of the same religion, which they 
had already exerted their utmost to 
suppress; who boldly set their au- 
thority at defiance, and (what was 
still more formidable to their op- 
ponents,) were not intimidated by 
threats or adverse fortune, from 
persevering In the arduous work 
which they had begun. 

Nor were the Gentiles less indis- 
posed to raise a similar opposition 
to the progress of the Gospel. These 
were either addicted to gross ido- 
latry, or in reality had no religion 
at all. Those among them who 
had been nurtured in the worship of 
false Gods, and were accustomed 
to represent their fabled deities by 
sensible images and signs, with 
whom God was not one but many: 
and whose. devotions were but a 
tissue of IMPieties and immorali- 
ties, weres of all men, the least 
inclinedlaisten to the teachers of 


a new creed, which revealed to 
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them an invisible God, whose wor- 
ship was not that of sacrifices and 
burnt-offerings ; but purely spiri- 
tual, and who required clean hands, 
and an upright heart, in order to 
render that worship acceptable in 
his sight. Those again among 
them who had cast away all reli- 
gious sentiment, and were wander- 
ing in the maze of uncertainty, were 
not likely to adopt another religion, 
from the suspicion which they must 
have naturally entertained, that all 
religions were equally false. How- 
ever the novelty might entice, yet 
the recollection of their former er- 
ror, aud the difficulty, with which 
they must have extricated them- 
selves from it, were sufficient to 
make them cautious of again com- 
mitting themselves on a point of 
such vital importance. Add to 
this, that Christianity must have 
appeared to them attended with 
personal trials and dangers; these 
they must have seen the Apostles 
themselves undergo; and they could 
not but contrast their own state of 
quietness and safety, with the ha- 
zardous toils and enterprise of the 
new converts. It appears in fact 
that the heathen nations, on the 
whole, were most adverse to the 
designs of the Apostles, and that it 
was not through any passive sub- 
mission on their part, as to a matter 
of indifference, that they were in- 
induced to depart from the steps of 
their ancestors, and become the 
disciples of a more enlightened and 
spiritual philosophy. 

How then, it may confidently be 
asked, could the Apostles have 
prevailed against such opposition 
of the whole world, by their own 
unassisted means—how was it pos- 
sible for them almost to succeed in 
any one particular case, much less 
to have influence with such a variety 
of persons and characters? But it 
will farther appear how impracti- 
cable such an undertaking was to 
them, when we consider the nature 
of that doctrine, which they were 
appointed to publish to mankind. 
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Any revelation, which claims to 
itself the title of having proceeded 
immediately from God, must natu- 
rally be liable to great objections 
and difficulties. Whilst in things, 
which are the subjects of our senses, 
we often find the actual experience 
quite the opposite to what we had 
previously conceived; how much 
more is it to be expected, that in a 
divine revelation, which professedly 
treats of things which we do not 
see, the knowledge communicated 
should widely differ from all: our 
antecedent ideas of its nature. Dif- 
ficulties thus arising from our igno- 
rance and misconception, would 
peculiarly beset the first access to 
belief, and tend to impede the 
progress of the faith. For the 
scheme of revelation, which Jesus 
Christ brought down from heaven 
to earth, though when closely exa- 
mined it is found to be entirely 
consonant with reason, contains 
nysteries, as far beyond the stretch 
of human expectation, and out of 
the verge of common notions, as, 
when revealed, they are incompre- 
hensible to our finite capacities and 
faculties. What could be more 
distant from the conception of man 
than the doctrine of the atonement, 
upon which our whole religioa is 
founded! What more astonishing 
to human reason, than the notion 
of an incarnate God, suffering death 
on the cross for our sins, and rising 
again for our justification! Of the 
manner in which the death and 
resurrection of our blessed Lord 
must have been generally received, 
we have an example in the speech 
of Festus, who, in alluding to the 
accusation which the Jews had 
brought against Paul, says— They 
had certain questions against him 
of their own superstition; and of 
one Jesus, which was dead, whom 
Paul affirmed to be alive*, This 
slight and contemptuous manner of 
speaking on the subject, sufficiently 
shews how repugnant such a doc- 





* Acts xxv, 19, 


trine was to all received notions 
and expectations. We have an 
example indeed in modern times, 
illustrative of the same point. — 
When some Spanish ecclesiastics, 
who accompanied one of the expe- 
ditions sent out to conquer the 
newly-discovered world, attempted 
to convert some of the natives, and 
were proceeding to unfold the mys- 
teries of Christianity, it was this 
doctrine of God made man, and 
dying for our sakes, which seared 
them from the very threshold of 
belief *. The simple Peruvian was 
indignant that a notion so discor- 
dant with his ideas of a God, should 
be offered to his acceptance, and at 
once disclaimed all allegiance to a 
faith, in his opinion so impious and 
abominable. 

From the great doctrine of the 
atonement, other doctrines neces- 
sarily flowed, and were consequently 
connected with it in the same divine 
revelation, which are, at the same 
time, no less remote from -all that 
it ever entered into the heart of man 
to conceive. The knowledge of the 
divine Trinity, of three persons in 
the unity of the Godhead, all distinct 
and equal, yet without division or 
confusion, though obscurely and 
faintly shadowed out under the 
Jewish dispensation, yet was then 
only fully revealed to the world, 
when God the Son descended from 
the throne of the Majesty on high, 
to redeem his fallen creatures, when 
being present among us, he declared 
himself as the Jehovah of the He- 
brews, saying, “ Before Abraham 
was, I am,’’ and testifying that 
the Father and himself were one: 
when at his baptism the Holy 
Ghost appeared in the form of a 
dove, and the voice of the Father 
was at the same time heard from 
heaven, approving his mission; 
when, after his ascension, he sent 
the Comforter to compensate for 
his absence, and to guide his dis- 


ciples unto all truth; wii, by his 
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personal instruction, he commanded 
the Apostles to baptize all nations 
in the name of the Father, the Son, 
and the Holy Ghost. Of the nature 
of the Deity, mankind could pre. 
viously have mo true, no certain 
idea. Reasoning upon the subject 
could never bring them to any de- 
cision; for by no conclusion of 
argument, could the sacred truth be 
obtained. Nothing but the imme- 
diate revelation could impart it to 
the understanding. And the truth 
consequently thus imparted was 
incapable of any explanation upon 
any grounds of human demonstra- 
tion and argument. Though the 
truth itself, that there were three 
persons, and yet but one God, was 
clearly revealed; yet no account 
was given of the nature of the union, 
And when the doctrine itself is so 
high above the sphere of man’s short- 
sighted calculations and conjectures, 
with what distrust must it not have 
been received, when it was found, that 
with how great confidence soever the 
mystery was proclaimed, yet all 
explanation was withheld, and they 
were left to dwell with awful wonder 
on the bare truth, without the pos- 
sibility of satisfying their doubts. 
Again, the doctrine of the influ- 
ence of the Holy Spirit on the heart, 
(as distinguished from his extraor- 
dinary and miraculous operations 
vouchsafed to the earliest converts, ) 
by which we are quickened to all 
righteousness, and enabled to per- 
severe in the path of obedience, 
being purified from the conversa- 
tion of this world, and made the 
temples of the living God, is a 
portion of the same divine scheme 
of revelation, which must have ap- 
peared strange and objectionable to 
the hearers of the word. They 
would expect most probably that 
the sanctifying influence of the Holy 
Comforter would be sensibly felt by 
them, and that they should be irre- 
sistibly convinced of his divine pre- 
sence i eir hearts. Experience 
again would inform them, in oppo- 
sition to such a fund persuasion, 
“h 
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that they really felt no sueh infal- 
hible assurances within themselves, 
and they would be readily induced, 
from such a disappointment of their 
deluded fancy, to discredit not only 
this particular doctrine, but also 
any other truths with which it was 
connected, 

But the particulars, under this 
head, may be multiplied to a very 
great extent. Those which have 
been already adduced, may serve as 
a specimen to shew, that from the 
doctrines of Christianity, no less 
than from the characters of the 
Apostles, and of those to whom 
their preaching was directed, great 
obstacles must have arisen to the 
propagation of the faith, and con- 
sequently the spreading of the 
Gospel must have been very greatly 
retarded, if not completely checked, 
Mere human means, we conclude, 
therefore, were altogether inade- 
quate to the effect produced. Yet 
notwithstanding this, the word grew 
mightily and prevailed. [twas seon, 
very soon, spread over all parts of 
the known world, and carried Aeal- 
ing on ils wings to all the children 
ot God, wheresoever dispersed over 
the face of the earth. When it had 
once risen on the world, it rejoiced 
as a giant to run ils course ; it went 
forth from the uppermost part of 
the heaven, and ran about unto the 
end of it again, and there was 
nothing hid from the heat thereof *. 
Who then will not recognize in 
such a wonderful event, the mighty 
hand of God? Who is there so 
hardened against conviction, as not 
to believe, that it was the wisdom 
of God, which set at nought the 
counsels of men, and furthered the 
gracious means of salvation, which 
he had first sent his well-beloved 
Son to accomplish in person. For 
by no other method can we account 
for the extraordinary success of the 
first preaching of the Gospel ; but 
by allowing, that the hand of the 
Lord was there. 
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If then the rapid progress of the 
Gospel, at its, first outset in the 
world, indicates a success derived 
from the holy influence of the Spirit 
of God, shall we not derive a lesson 
from the circumstance, for the trial 
of our own spirit, that we may know 
whether it co-operates with the 
Spirit of God ; or, on the contrary, 
perversely grieves the blessed Com- 
forter, and quenches his sacred 
light within us? Experience has 
informed us, by the early history of 
our religion, that where the grace 
of God freely operates, however 
rude and adverse the materials may 
be on which it is exercised, there 
extraordinary effects ensue, and the 
work of man, through the quick- 
ening power thus imparted, be- 
comes, in a more exalted sense, the 
work of God, and cannot come to 
nought. Now, presumptuous and 
idle as the expectation would be, 
that the same divine grace should 
exert an influence on our conduct 
equally powerful and irresistible : 
(for such extraordinary and over- 
powering aid is no longer required 
in the present state of the Christian 
church, and if granted to any indi- 
vidual, would at once supersede 
that free-agency, which is in itself 
among the choicest gifts of God to 
man) still, unless our conduct 
bears some marks of the gracious 
influences of the Holy Spirit, im- 
parting to us a holy energy, and 
carrying us onward towards a per- 
fection beyond ourselves, we may 
certainly decide, that we are not 
proceeding in the way which shall 
render our calling and election sure. 
The religion, which is from above, 
is a religion sharper than a two- 
edged sword, piercing to the inmost 
recesses of the heart, and searching 
the inward man. The man, who 
is deeply penetrated with it, can no 
longer be the mere man of the 
world; he proceeds not about his 
duties, as if they constituted a dull 
routine of necessary actions, which 
must be performed at any rate; but 
he is animated in their execution ; 
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he feels them to be the injunctions 
of that Spirit, which has taught 
him by the word, and on whose 
promised assistance he ever relies 
with heartfelt confidence and joy. 
His actions accordingly are stamped 
with the impress of the divine grace, 
they are lively and energetic, they 
are done with a sublime view to the 
glory of God, which refines and 
purifies them from their earthly 
dross, and in humble trust on the 
all-sufficient merits of his Redeemer, 
which gives them their value. Thus 
the word of God grows mightily in 
him and prevails ; he proceeds from 
strength to strength, and from vir- 
tue to virtue, and in this continued 
progress, aided by divine assist- 
ance, he becomes more aud more 
the man of God, thoroughly fur- 
nished unto all good works. Such 
then should be the religion which 
actuates us; if it is a religion gifted 
by the Holy Spirit, it will thus grow 
and prevail in us. We shall never 
rest in what we are at the present 
moment; we shall be ever advanc- 
ing—/forgelling those things which 
are behind, and reaching forth unto 
those which are before, pressing 
toward the mark of the prize of 
the high calling of God in Christ 
Jesus *. 

It is of little use, indeed, to 
inquire into the grounds of our 
faith, and to establish its evidence, 
unless the heart, at the same time, 
accompany the understanding, and 
unless we feel immediately prompted 
by the spirit of our inquiry, to exa- 
mine ourselves, with earnest prayer 
to God for our establishment aad 
confirmation in the truth, how far 
we have adhered to the true pro. 
fession, and acted up to those 
things wherein we have been in- 
structed, It is our duty, accord- 
ingly, to make this appropriate use 
of the subject, which we have here 
considered, to employ it, as a means 
of leading our thoughts from the 
evidence, to the practice of our 
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religion—of inviting us, from the 
inquiry into the revelation as a mere 
matter of fact, to dwell, with the 
fervour of true piety, on the sacred 
doctrines contained in it, and those 
holy precepts of duty which it so 
abundantly delivers for our guid- 
ance in the path of righteousness. 
Powerfully as our religion is sub- 
stantiated by its historical evidences, 
numberless as are the confirma- 
tions, which crowd to its support 
from every source of inquiry ; it will 
still appear practically but a shadow 
or a dream, a vain pretension with- 
out any force or vitality, unless we 
are, in ourselves, in our own imme- 
diate persons, an additional evi- 
dence to its truth. Be it our firm 
assurance, that, so long as we con- 
tinue unsanctified by it, we give the 
most effectual denial to its truth, 
the deepest wound to its credit. 
Let us not then throw the foulest 
scandal on the holy cause which we 
advocate. Let it not be said, that 
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our religion has every appearance 
of truth but that to which the eye 
of the inquirer naturally reverts, 
the conduct of those who profess it. 
But let it rather be said, Behold 
these Christians how they live; how 
purely—with what holy energy— 
it cannot be that the religion which 
produces such fruits of righteous- 
ness, can be otherwise than a reve- 
lation from that Holy Being, whose 
word grows mightily and prevails. 
Let not the Holy Scriptures then 
be in our hands alone; but let their 
truths sink deeply into our hearts 
and lives, and be recorded there in 
living tablets. So will the word of 
God grow mightily in us. So will 
it more and more prevail over our 
earthly thoughts; and at length be 
the blessed means, through Christ, 
of raising us up to that everlasting 
source of all blessing and goodness, 
from whence it came forth. 


H. 





ECCLESIASTICAL LIFE. 


BISHOP BROUNRIG*, 


RALPH BROUNRIG was born at 
Ipswich, a town of good note, in 
Suffolk, Anno 1592; his parents of 
merchantly condition, of worthy re- 
putation, and of very Christian con- 
versation. When he was not many 
weeks old, God took away his earthly 
father, that himself might have the 
more tender and fatherly care of 
this (now) orphan, but most hopeful 
infant. 

By the prudence of his pious 
mother, his youth and first years of 
reason were not lost or cast away 
(as the first broachings of a vessel) 
but (being hardly repaired if once 





* These Memoirs of the Bishop are 
compiled from his Funeral Sermon, 
preached by Dr, Gauden. London, 1660, 


neglected) they were carefully im. 
proved for his breeding in all good 
learning, of which he was to a won- 
der in all ages of his life, not only 
capable, but so comprehensive, that 
he drank in learning not as narrow- 
mouthed bottles (to which young 
learners are compared) by drops, but 
as a sponge by great draughts, even 
in his puerice or minority. 

Indeed, when I would search 
for his minority, or the first source 
and fountain of that large fluency of 
eloquent and pious literature, with 
which he alway abounded, they are 
like the (fontes Nili) springs of Ni- 
lus, hardly to be found; he scarce 
had any minority (comparatively to 
others) except in growth and sta- 
ture; for he was ais dgiorivuy xat 
umsipoyos @AAwy, aS St. Paul says of 
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himself, above his equals or coeta- 
neans; superior in abilities; when 
inferior in years: thus as he grew 
in age and stature, so he grew also 
in wisdom and favour both with God 
and man. 

When the nurse of the gram- 
mar-school had fitted him for his 
mother the University, he was sent 
in his fourteenth year to Pembroke- 
hall in Cambridge; there his mo- 
desty, pregnancy and piety soon in- 
vited prefermeut ; he was made first 
scholar of the house, and after fel- 
low, a little sooner than either his 
years or standing in rigour of sta- 
tute permitted; but the College was 
impatient not to make sure of him, 
by grafting him firmly into that so- 
ciety, which had been famous for 
many excellent men, but for none 
more than for Ralph Brounrig, 
when Bachelor of Arts, when Mas- 
ter of Arts, when Bachelor of Diyi- 
nity, when Doctor of Divinity, and 
when Bishop of Exeter; for as he 
fairly ascended every step or de- 
gree, so he was ever thought no less 
to adorn, than to deserve his ad- 
vancements, 

When first he appeared in pub- 
lic to give testimony of his abilities 
and proficiency, it is not to be ex- 
pressed how sweet and welcome tlie 
very first productions of his most 
florid and fertile soul were, which 
had the fragrant blossoms of a most 
facetious and inoffensive wit; the 
fair leaves or ample ornaments of 
his most eloquent tongue ; the most 
pleasant fruits of philosophy, his- 
tory, poetry, and all sorts of inge- 
nious arts and sciences, well digest- 
ed, accurately fitted to all occasions : 
these at length raised to divinity, 
well grounded on Scripture, and 
adorned by the study of antiquity, 
the fathers, councils, and histories 
of the Church, made him appear as 
one of the goodliest trees in the pa- 
radise or garden of God, the Univer- 
sity and Church of England. 

When King James (the most 
learned prince, and one of the most 
learned persons of his times) was 
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pleased to honour the University o 
Cambridge by his presence, and to 
make the learned exercises of scho- 
lars the greatest and part of 
his royal entertainment, this person, 
(then a young man) was one of those 
who were chosen by the University 
to adorn that reception of the king : 
the part he was to perform was Jo- 
coserious, a mixture of philosophy 
with wit and oratory, which is there 
called the Pre@varicator, as in Ox. 
ford the Terre filius. ‘This he dis- 
charged so amply every way that it 
was to the admiration more than the 
mirth of the King, and the othe: 
learned auditors ; who rejoiced to 
see such a luxuriancy of wit was 
consistent with innocency, that jest- 


conveniency, 


best 


ing was confined to 
and mirth married with that modesty 
which became the Muses: for he 
set before them such apples of gold 
in pictures of silve r, sO judicious an 
invention, so eloquent a judgment, 
and so solid an acuteness, that if he 
would rhetoricate facetiously to re- 
fresh their minds, no man did 
more to their wonder and laugh 

if he listed to dispute olidly, no 
did it more to their astonish- 
iat he 


man 
ment and improvement; so t 
was like the cedar and oak, n 


admirable for the depth and spread- 
ine of his worth (the latitude and 
profoundness of his judicious know 
ledge) than for the procerity and 
height of his copious wit, and most 
harmless eloquence, which were still 
(as in nullius contumeliam) sto no 
man’s reproach or shame, so kept 
at a most severe and sacred distance 
from the mountain of holiness, the 
name of God, and true religion, 
which if petulant wit like a beast 
presuine to touch, it is to be stoned 
to death. 

I cannot but observe among his 
other learned and accurate perfor- 
mances in public, that the subject 
and text, PAil. i. 29, was proph« 
tic and preparatory to his after- 
sufferings, upon which he chose to 
preach his Latin sermon, when he 
took the degree of Bachelor in Di- 
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vinity, Vobis autem datum, &c. To 
you it is given in the behalf of Christ 
not only to believe on him, but also 
to suffer for his sake ; which incom- 
parably learned, eloquent and pious 
sermon he afterwards was to fulfil 
indeed, by suffering with Christian 
magnanimity, patience and charity, 
as well as he had accomplished it 
by preaching most excellently on it ; 
thus guod docuit verbo, firmavit ex- 
emplo ; he was to make his doctrine 
good by his practice, taking up the 
cross of Christ (as his crown) and 
following him. 

** He was afterward preferred to 
be Prebend of the Collegiate Church 
of Eli*. This dignity he obtained 
by the favour and love of the then 
excellent Bishop of that seat, Dr. 
Felton, a very holy and good man. 
He had also a good living at Barlow, 
not far from Cambridge, where in a 
country village, this good scribe 
well-instructed for the kingdom of 
heaven, brought forth out of the 
good treasury of his heart things 
both old and new, the ancient mys- 
teries and fundamental truths of the 
Christian Religion, in the modern 
and more accurate method of re- 
vived and reformed learning, conde- 
scending in his preaching and cate- 
chizing to ordinary capacities, and 
fitting his net to the fish he was to 
catch. He oft deplored the disuse 
and want of catechizing, as if there 
were no babes in the Church for 
milk, but all must be fed with strong 
meat which they cannot digest. 

After this he was chosen mas- 
ter of Catharine Hallt; a small 











* Other accounts state that he was 
Chaplain to Bishop Morton, who col- 
lated him to the Archdeaconry of Coven- 
try, and afterwards to a Prebend at Dur- 
ham.—( Life of Bishop Morton, Christ. 
Rem. Oct. 1823. Neal's Hist. Pur.) 

+ “* He was esteemed one of the greatest 
ornaments of his time to this seminary. 
He was one of those excellent men with 
whom Archbishop Tillotson cultivated an 
acquaintance at his first coming to Londor., 
and by whose preaching and example he 
formed himself. His sermons were not 


basis or pedestal for so great a sta- 
tue and coloss of learning, piety and 
prudence to stand upon; vet then 
and there this great lamp began to 
be set, and to shine in a sphere more 
proper for his parts, and proportion- 
ate to his lustre, who had a soul 
not fitted for a cottage, but a col- 
lege ; nor only for a college, but for 
a palace; nor for a palace, so much 
as for a kingdom. 

Nor was this change of his pro- 
vince an effect of his own ambitious 
stickling or seeking (as I have heard 
him tell it) but an influence of God's 
providence upon the minds of some 
worthy men, who were ashamed in 
behalf of the University and the age, 
not to see Dr. Brounrig preferred 
and employed in some way most 
proper and proportionate to his 
well-known abilities: and however 
this offer met at first with some 
clouds and oppositions from above, 
yet at last the good hand of God 
upon so good and deserving a per- 
son, cleared the heavens, and dis- 
persed all the prejudices that some 
(then in great place) had miscon- 
ceived against him. 

When he had quiet possession of 
that mastership, it was wonderful 
to see, how the buildings, the reve- 
nues, the students and the studious- 
ness of that place increased, by the 
care, counsel, prudence, diligence 
and fame of Dr. Brounrig, who had 
such an eye to all, that he over-saw 
none ; frequenting the studies, and 
examining even younger scholars, 
that they might be encouraged both 
in learning and piety. 

Fixed now, and rarely fitted for 
that academic way of life, his mo- 
ther the University seemed even 
proud of such a son: his very pre- 
sence and speech had a venerable 
and lovely majesty with them; his 





exceeded by any published at that period, 
and they derived great advantage in the 
delivery, from the dignity of his person, 
and the justness of his elocution. Gran- 
ger's History of England, vol. ii. p. 161. 
8vo.” Note to Neal's History of the Pu- 
rilans, vol.iv. p, 242, 
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looks were a law of modesty and 
gravity: he did oft bear, and dis- 
charged most usefully and accept- 
ably to strangers and others the 
highest offices and honours of the 
University, both politic, as a magis- 
trate, or justice of peace, in his 
being Vice-Chancellor ; and literate, 
as a scholar: he made the (comitia 
convivia ) commencement acts to be 
banquets and feasts; in which he, 
as Gamaliel, presided as father and 
moderator. 

He kept up very much, as good 
learning and good manners, so the 
honour of orthodox divinity, and 
orderly conformity ; he kept to the 
docttine, worship, devotion, and go- 
vernment in the Church of England, 
which he would say he liked better 
and better, as he grew elder; and 
then best of all, when he saw the 
vipers of factions seizing upon her 
out of the fire of her tribulation, 
but not able to do her any harm, 
either as to confute her doctrines, 
or to condemn her constitutions with 
uny shew of reason, 

Neither in her prosperity, nor 
in her adversity, did he endure that 
any man great or small out of fac- 
tion, pride, or popularity, or novelty, 
should worship or recede from its 
excellent orders: if any out of scru- 
ple and tenderness of conscience, 
was less satisfied with some things, 
no man had a more tender heart, or 
a gentler hand either to heal any 
little scratches, or to supple any 
wonted obstinacy, or to win any 
minds to the peace of the Church, 
who were capable, ingenuous and 
honest; he drew all by the silken 
cords of humanity and humility, 
reason and religion; not by the 
cart-ropes of rigour and imperious- 
ness ; he would convince, though he 
did not convert gainsayers, and if 
he could not persuade them, yet he 
would pity and pray for them. 

His judgment as to the founda- 
tions and solemn administration of 
the reformed religion, settled in the 
Church of England (and so in other 
reformed churches which were for 
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the main consonant to it) was such 
that he was unmoveable, even to a 
martyrdom: never more offended 
(as I have sometimes heard him 
express his displeasure) than with 
those halters in opinion, a kind 
of ambiguous Protestants, that are 
afraid to own their discommunion 
and distance from the Church poli- 
tic, or Court of Rome, even so far 
as they see by scripture and anti- 
quity, that it hath evidently di- 
vorced from communion with the 
word of God, and institutions of Jesus 
Christ, and walks contrary to the 
judgment and practice of the pri- 
mitive churches; to both which he 
always appealed in the grand con- 
cerns of religion ; not allowing that 
policy which encroached upon truth 
and piety ; though in matters of 
outward rites and ceremonies he al- 
lowed latitudes and liberty, without 
breach of charity: it was a maxim 
I have heard him use, that nothing 
was less to be stickled for or against 
than matters of ceremony, which 
were as shadows not substances of 
religion; as they did not build, so 
they could not burthen, if kept within 
their bounds, as was done in Eng- 
land’s Reformation. 

Yea, he had so far both pity 
and charity for those plain and ho- 
nest-hearted people of the Roman 
communion, as either their errors 
(presumed by them to be truths) or 
their ignorance in some things not 
fundamental, did not betray them 
either to unbelief or self-presump- 
tion, or to final impenitence, or to 
immorality or uncharitableness. If 
there were hope to close the sad 
breaches of these western churches, 
no man was more able and willing 
to have poured balm into them: but 
he feared the gangrene of Jesuitism 
had festered and inflamed things to 
an incurableness, which he oft de- 
plored. 

As for the differences of other 
parties in some opinions which then 
began to grow very quick and warm 
in England, as well as the Nether- 
lands, he seemed always most con- 
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and satisfied with the 
judgment of his learned and revered 
friends, Bishop Usher, Bishop Da- 
venant Dr. Ward, who were 
great disciples of St. Austin and 
Prosper in their contests against 
the Pelagzians: Not that he could 
endure no difference among learned 
and godly 


, 
formed to, 


and 


y men in opinions, espe. 
cially sublime and obscure, without 
and distance in aftec- 
tion; but he wished all men to look 


dissensions 


well to the humility and sincerity of 


their hearts, whose heads were most 
prone and able to manage points of 
controversy ; the heat of which is 
ready to make the fullest souls to 
boil over to some immoderation and 
study of sides. He thought that 
Scripture itself was in some points 
left us less clear and positive as to 
mysterious not necessary veritics, 
that Christians might have where- 
with to exercise both humility in 
themselves, and charity ‘towards 
others. 

He very much venerated the first 
worthy reformers of religion at 
home and abroad, yet was he not 
so addicted to any one master, as 
not freely to use that great and ma. 
ture judgment which he had, so as 
é nad 
easy opinions and 


(as men) 
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to sift separate between their 
native passions 
aud their solider proba- 
tions, and sober practices, as great 
He suffered not 
prejudices against any man’s person 
or opinion, to heighten animosities 
in him against either. He hoped 
every good man had his retracta- 
tions either actual or intentional, that 
died in true faith and repentance, 
however all had not time to write 
their retractations as St. Austin did. 

If against any thing (next sin 
and gross errors) he had an antipa- 
thy and impatience, it was against 
those unquiet and pragmatic spirits 
which affect endless controversies, 
varieties and novelties in religion, 
that hereby they may carry on that 
study of sides and parties in which 
they glory; and under which screen 


and good Divines. 
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they hope to advance their private 
interests and politic designs. 

When the clouds of non-confor- 
mity (which was formerly reduced 
to an hand breadth in the Church of 
England) began now, partly by a 
spirit or breath of super-conformity, 
and chiefly by those vehement winds 
which blew from the north, to co- 
ver the whole English heaven with 
blackness, and to threaten a great 
storm of blood, which after fol- 
lowed ; yet did this excellent per- 
son then hold to his former princi- 
ples and practice, not because he 
was a Bishop, but because he was a 
judicious and conscientious man, 
where he saw scripture and law 
bound him to duty, and to that con- 
stancy of his judgment in matters 
of religion, both essential and cir- 
cumstantial, substantial and orna- 
mental, which became a wise and 
honest man. 

The wisdom, gravity and ma. 
jesty of the Church of England he 
thought was‘not now either to be 
disciplined or reformed, or chas- 
tened by the pedantic authority, 
pretended necessity, or obtruded 
insolency of any church or nation 
under heaven, much less by any 
party in itself, which was less than 
the authority of a full and free Par- 
liament, consisting of King, Lords, 
and Commons; counselled as to 
matters of religion by a full and 
free convocation or synod, which he 
thought the most laudable way of 
managing religion, and most pro- 
bable by doing good impartially to 
be blest of God, and approved by 
good men: he saw the Chureli and 
State of England had been sufficient 
every way for itself heretofore, while 
united ; and was then happiest, when 
it enjoyed its own peaceable and 
parliamentary counsels and results, 
without any other’s partial dictates, 
which were as improsperous as im- 
portune and impertinent. 

For the Liturgy, or public form 
of Prayer, and solemn administra- 
tion in the Chureh of England, 
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though he needed a set form as lit- 
tle as any, yet he had a particular 
great esteem of it: 1. For the 
nour and piety of its martyrly com- 
posers, who enduring such a fiery 
trial were not likely to have made a 
Liturgy of strawand stubble. 2. For 
its excellent matter, which is divine, 
sound, and holy, besides its method 
which is prudent and good. 3. For 
the very great good he saw it did, 
as to all sober Christians, so to the 
common sort of plain people, who, 
whatever other provision they had 
of their ministers private abilities ; 
yet they were sure every Lord’s day 
at least, to have a wholesome and 
complete form, not only of prayers, 
but of all other necessaries to sal- 
vation set before them for faith, holy 
life and devotion, in the Creeds, 
Commandments, Lord’s Prayer, with 
confessions aud supplications, ad- 
mirably linked together, and fitted 
to the meanest capacities ; the want 
of which he saw was not supplied 
by any minister's private way of 
praying or preaching, which in very 
deed are but small pittances of piety, 
or fragments, compared to the lati- 
tude of religious fundamentals and 
varieties contained in the Liturgy ; 
the want of which he judged would 
induce a great ignorance, as he saw, 
and said to me a little before his 
death, it had done already among 
the ordinary sort of people in coun- 
try and city, whose souls are as pre- 
cious to God as others of greater 
parts and capacities, whose appe- 
tites were not to be flattered and 
deceived with novelties, but fitted 
and fed with wonted solidities, by 
which they would thrive and look 
better (as by the use of plain and 
repeated food, which is as their 
daily bread) than those that delight 
in greater varieties and dainties. 
Not that he was such a formalist, 
verbalist, and sententialist, as could 
not eudure any alteration of words, 
or phrases, or method, or manner 
of expressions in the Liturgy, to 
which either change of times, or of 
language, or things may invite; he 
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well knew there had been variety 
of liturgies in churches, and varia- 
tions in the same Church; he made 
very much, but not too much of the 
English Liturgy ; not as the Scrip- 
tures, unalterable ; but yet he judged 
that all alterations in such public 
and settled concerns of religion, 
ought to be done by the public spi- 
rit, counsel, and conseut of the pro- 
phets, prince and people. How- 
ever this was a concluded maxim 
with him, that the solemnity and 
sacredness of consecrating those 
Christian mysteries of the blessed 
sacraments, were not to be adven- 
tured upon ministers private abili- 
ties, tenuities, or distempers, but by 
a public and uniform spirit among 
preachers and people, all should say 
Amen to the same prayers, and re- 
ceive the same mysteries under one 
form of consecration, in which no- 
thing should be defective or super- 
fluous. 

His personal and occasional abi- 
lities for prayer were answerable to 
his other gifts and graces, both for 
matter, method, utterance, discre- 
tion and devotion, full, fervent and 
pathetic upon his own and others 
spirits; not coldly formal and stark, 
nor yet wildly rambling, loose and 
broken; but judicious, apt, grave 
and of so moderate an extent, as 
suited the weight of the occasion, 
the capacity of the auditors, and 
the intensiveness of his own heart; 
his prayers were not the labour and 
product only of lips, lungs and 
tongue, but of his spirit and under- 
standing ; he minded not the glory 
but grace of prayer, 

As tothe government of the Church 
by episcopal presidency, to which 
Prince and Presbyters agree, he was 
too learned a man to doubt, and too 
honest to deny, the universal custom 
and practice of the Church of Christ 
in all ages and places for fifteen 
hundred years, according to the pat- 
tern (at least) received from the 
Apostles ; who, without doubt, fol- 
lowed, as they best knew, the mind 


of Christ. This catholic prescrip- 
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tion he thought so sacred, that as it 
did sufficiently prejudge all novel 
presumptions, so nothing but im- 
portune and grand necessities put 
upon any Church, could excuse, 
much less justify, the cutting off 
those pipes, or the turning of that 
primitive and perpetual course of 
ecclesiastical ordination, subordi- 
nation and government into ano- 
ther channel. Nor did he under- 
stand the method of those new 
Vitruviuses, who would seem mas- 
ter-builders, though they are vet but 
destroyers ; when they affect to have 
all timber and stones in the church’s 
building of the same shape, size and 
bigness ; when the Church of Christ 
is compared to a body which hath 
members of different forms, use, 
and honour. 

Yet he did not judge the princi- 
pal dignity or authority of Episco- 
pacy to depend upon its secular 
advantages, but on its ecclesiastical 
custom and apostolic institution ; 
and however no man was more ready 
to condescend to any external di- 
minutions, and comely moderations, 
that might stand with a good con- 
science and prudence, as tending to 
the peace and unity of the Church; 
yet no man was more firm, resolute 
and immoveable from gratifying any 
sacrilegious projectors or proud fac- 
tionists, or peevish novellers, to the 
reproach of the Church of England, 
yea and of the Catholic Church in 
all the world, which had its Bishops 
every where before it had its Bible 
or its Scriptures completed. In 
the matter of Episcopacy, he dif- 
fered little from Bishop Usher's mo- 
del of the ancient synodical govern- 
ment; only he thought the petulancy 
of men’s spirit in these times, beyond 
the primitive simplicity, did require 
all prudent advantages of order and 
authority, which might consist with 
piety and true policy; as antidotes 
ought to be heightened to the mea. 
sure of the poison they are to en- 
counter. 

Only he could never be induced 
so far to forsake the principle of all 
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reason, order, and government in 
human societies, or to disown the 
remarkable differences which God 
and nature, age and education, ex- 
perience and studies, industry and 
grace did make between ministers 
no less than other men; as to think 
that neither work nor rewards of 
honour and estate may be propor- 
tioned to their different worths. 

He saw no cause to affect among 
ministers, above all fraternities, this 
vorepoy meorepoy, the inverting of all 
order, that the first should be last, 
and the last first; though he sub- 
scribed to the rule of Christ, that the 
greatest among his ministers, even 
the (imip Aiay awdorodos) very chiefest 
of the Apostles, should in humility 
and charity condescend and demean 
themselves so, as if they were ser- 
vants to all, and the least of all, 
yet he saw this precept was vain 
and impertinent, as not practicable, 
if none were greater or more emi. 
nent than others, as in age, gifts, 
and graces, so in spiritual power and 
ecclesiastical authority; not tyran-. 
nously usurped, but by the consent 
of all conferred. 

Those novel interpretations he 
saw were but wresting scripture from 
primitive sense, to bring in the pos- 
tern chaos of popular parity among 
ministers, which never was in Christ's, 
or the Apostle’s, or after days, nor 
can be ever without great disadvan- 
tages to both ministers and people. 

Nor was it his ambition but his 
conscience and judgment that thus 
commanded him to assert Episco- 
pacy even long before he was, or 
(possibly) thought to be a Bishop : 
upon which account, when I once 
told his Lordship (after he was made 
sishop by the King, and unmade by 
the people) that a person (equestris 
ordinis, but parum aque mentis) 
had in discourse told me, that he 
wondered Dr, Brounrig would be 
made a Bishop ; whom he had heard 
sometime declare his judgment 
against Episcopacy * : which report 





* An anecdote is recorded of his send 
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as Ino way believed ; so relating 
it soon after, and the author’s name 
to him, he withsome passion and 
emotion (as full of a just defiance 
and contradiction to such a fable 





ing for a pupil of Dr. Barwick’s, though 
not of his own college, (meddling, it is 
said, where he had nothing to do,) and 
addressing him as follows, “‘ I wonder 
that your tutor, no ill man in other re- 
spects, does not yet abstain from that 
form of worship, which he must needs 
know will be disagreeable to our excellent 
Parliament, and not very acceptable to 
God himself ;” (for Mr. Barwick, accord- 
ing to the custom of his college, and of 
the primitive Church, used to worship God 
by bowing towards the East) ‘ but be you 
careful, says he, to steer your course clear 
of the dangerous rock of every error, whe- 
ther it savours of the impiety of Arminian- 
ism, or of the superstition of Popery’— 
upon which it is observed, the young man 
began to warp towards the Puritans, &c, 
( Life of Barwick, p. 16. 41.) Neal, how- 
ever, only infers from this anecdote, that 
Bishop Brounrig was “no favourer of Arch- 
bishop Laud’s innovations.” A nother occa- 
sion in which he appeared to lean towards 
the Puritans, is mentioned by Barwick.—As 
Vice-Chancellor of Cambridge, he would 
not permit a confutation of the Covenant 
which had been expressly prepared for the 
purpose, to be proposed in the Regent’s 
House, from the apprehension, “ as he 
himself gave out,” that such a step might 
bring to pass what the rebels had threat- 
ened to some of their greatest men— 
“ transportation to the isles of America, 
oreven to the barbarous Turks,” Neal 
also says, that when the Earl of Manches- 
ter visited the University in the year 1644, 
Bishop Brounrig complied so far as to 
keep his mastership, but he was deprived 
in the’next year, he adds, agreeing with Dr, 
Ganden’s account, on account of his ser- 
mon preached upon the anniversary of his 
Majesty’s inauguration. (Vol. iv. p. 244.) 
The key to his conduct on these occasions 
was probably his principle of moderation, 
which induced him to avoid giving unneces- 
sary offence in matters which he judged, 
either unimportant, or inexpedient to be 
pressed in that conjuncture of affairs. As 
tohis interference indeed as Vice-Chan- 
cellor, to hinder the proceedings respecting 
the Covenant, this account is questioned 
by the Editor of Barwick’s Life, as not 
agreeing with the date of the year when 
Dr. Brounrig was Vice-Chancellor.— Bar- 
wich’s Life, Note, p. 36. 
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and falschood) professed he lied no- 
toriously; for, saith he, I never 
thought, much less said, as that 
lewd person hath falsely averred ; I 
thank God I took the office of a 
Bishop with a good conscience, and 
so I hope by his mercy I shall both 
maintain and discharge it. 

He was by the favour of King 
Charles, and to the great liking of 
all good men, made Bishop of Exe- 
ter, anno 1641.* But as (irpwna) 
one born out of due time, when that 
storm was beginning to rise, which 
afterward shipwrecked the Sovereign 
and other gallant ships; the wall 
was too far swoln out, and threaten- 
ing to fall before this potent pillar 
or shore was applied to support it : 
if any single puissance could have 
done good, his shoulders were most 
probable to have done it, for his 
counsel and prudence, his equani- 
mity and moderation, were equal to 
his other vast abilities; for he had 
not only the verdure and spring of 
wit, also the summer of much learn- 
ing and reading; but he had the 
harvest of a mature understanding, 
and a mellow judgment, in all mat- 
ters politic and prudential, both 
ecclesiastical and civil. 

If his excellent temper had sooner 
been added as an allay to some other 
mother men’s hotter spirits; ( 7'roja 
nostra stetisset) we had not seen 
such deplorable ruins of a flourish- 
ing and reformed Church; but upon 
this and other worthy Bishops’ heads 





* “ There being at this time the bi- 
shoprics of Worcester, Lincoln, Exeter, 
Chichester, and Bristol void by death or 
translation, the King, during the time of his 
being in Scotland, collated to thosesees, Dr, 
Prideanx, the King’s Professor of Divinity 
in Oxford; Dr. Wiuniff, Dean of St, 
Paul's; Dr. Brownerigg, Master of Cathe- 
rine Hall, in Cambridge; Dr, Henry King, 
Dean of Litchfield; and Dr. Westfield, of 
Great St. Bartholemew’s, London; all of 
great eminency in the Church, frequent 
preachers, and nota man to whom the 
faults of the then governing Clergy were 
imputed, or against whom the least objec- 
tion could be made.”—( Clarendon. I/ist. 
of the Rebellion, Vol. 1, part 2, p. 422 
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tion he thought so sacred, that as it 
did sufficiently prejudge all novel 
presumptions, so nothing but im- 
portune and grand necessities put 
upon any Church, could excuse, 
much less justify, the cutting off 
those pipes, or the turning of that 
primitive and perpetual course of 
ecclesiastical ordination, subordi- 
nation and government into ano- 
ther channel. Nor did he under- 
stand the method of those new 
Vitruviuses, who would seem mas- 
ter-builders, though they are vet but 
destroyers ; when they affect to have 
all timber and stones in the church’s 
building of the same shape, size and 
bigness ; when the Church of Christ 
is compared to a body which hath 
members of different forms, use, 
and honour. 

Yet he did not judge the princi- 
pal dignity or authority of Episco- 
pacy to depend upon its secular 
advantages, but on its ecclesiastical 
custom aud apostolic institution ; 
and however no man was more ready 
to condescend to any external di- 
minutions, and comely moderations, 
that might stand with a good con- 
science and prudence, as tending to 
the peace and unity of the Church; 
yet no man was more firm, resolute 
and immoveable from gratifying any 
sacrilegious projectors or proud fac- 
tionists, or peevish novellers, to the 
reproach of the Church of England, 
yea and of the Catholic Church in 
all the world, which had its Bishops 
every where before it had its Bible 
or its Scriptures completed. In 
the matter of Episcopacy, he dif- 
fered little from Bishop Usher's mo- 
del of the ancient synodical govern- 
ment; only he thought the petulancy 
of men’s spirit in these times, beyond 
the primitive simplicity, did require 
all prudent advantages of order and 
authority, which might consist with 
piety and true policy; as antidotes 
ought to be heightened to the mea- 
sure of the poison they are to en- 
counter, 
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reason, order, and government in 
human societies, or to disown the 
remarkable differences which God 
and nature, age and education, ex- 
perience and studies, industry and 
grace did make between ministers 
no less than other men; as to think 
that neither work nor rewards of 
honour and estate may be propor- 
tioned to their different worths. 

He saw no cause to affect among 
ministers, above all fraternities, this 
vorepov meorepty, the inverting of all 
order, that the first should be last, 
and the last first; though he sub- 
scribed to the rule of Christ, that the 
greatest among his ministers, even 
the (imp Atay amoorodos) very chiefest 
of the Apostles, should in humility 
and charity condescend and demean 
themselves so, as if they were ser- 
vants to ail, and the least of all, 
yet he saw this precept was vain 
and impertinent, as not practicable, 
if none were greater or more emi. 
nent than others, as in age, gifts, 
and graces, so in spiritual power and 
ecclesiastical authority ; not tyran- 
nously usurped, but by the consent 
of all conferred. 

Those novel interpretations he 
saw were but wresting scripture from 
primitive sense, to bring in the pos- 
tern chaos of popular parity among 
ministers, which never was in Christ's, 
or the Apostle’s, or after days, nor 
cau be ever without great disadvan- 
tages to both ministers and people. 

Nor was it his ambition but his 
conscience and judgment that thus 
commanded him to assert Episco- 
pacy even long before he was, or 
(possibly) thought to be a Bishop : 
upon which account, when I once 
told his Lordship (after he was made 
sishop by the King, and unmade by 
the people) that a person (equestris 
ordinis, but parum e@que mentis) 
had in discourse told me, that he 
wondered Dr. Brounrig would be 
made a Bishop ; whom he had heard 
sometime declare his judgment 
against Episcopacy *: which report 
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as Ino way believed ; so relating 
it soon after, and the author’s name 
to him, he withsome passion and 
emotion (as full of a just defiance 
and contradiction to such a fable 





ing for a pupil of Dr. Barwick’s, though 
not of his own college, (meddling, it is 
said, where he had nothing to do,) and 
addressing him as follows, “‘ I wonder 
that your tutor, no ill man in other re- 
spects, does not yet abstain from that 
form of worship, which he must needs 
know will be disagreeable to our excellent 
Parliament, and not very acceptable to 
God himself ;” (for Mr. Barwick, accord- 
ing to the custom of his college, and of 
the primitive Church, used to worship God 
by bowing towards the East) ‘ but be you 
careful, says he, to steer your course clear 
of the dangerous rock of every error, whe- 
ther it savours of the impiety of Arminian- 
ism, or of the superstition of Popery”— 
upon which it is observed, the young man 
began to warp towards the Puritans, &c, 
( Life of Barwick, p. 16. 41.) Neal, how- 
ever, only infers from this anecdote, that 
Bishop Brounrig was “ no favourer of Arch- 
bishop Laud’s innovations.”—-A nother occa- 
siun in which he appeared to lean towards 
the Puritans, is mentioned by Barwick.—As 
Vice-Chancellor of Cambridge, he would 
not permit a confutation of the Covenant 
which had been expressly prepared for the 
purpose, to be proposed in the Regent’s 
House, from the apprehension, “ as he 
himself gave out,” that such a step might 
bring to pass what the rebels had threat- 
ened to some of their greatest men— 
“ transportation to the isles of America, 
oreven to the barbarous Turks,” Neal 
also says, that when the Earl of Manches- 
ter visited the University in the year 1644, 
Bishop Brounrig complied so far as to 
keep his mastership, but he was deprived 
in the’next year, he adds, agreeing with Dr, 
Ganden’s account, on account of his ser- 
mon preached upon the anniversary of his 
Majesty’s inauguration. (Vol. iv. p. 244.) 
The key to his conduct on these occasions 
was probably his principle of moderation, 
which induced him to avoid giving unneces- 
sary offence in matters which he judged, 
either unimportant, or inexpedient to be 
pressed in that conjuncture of affairs. As 
tohis interference indeed as Vice-Chan- 
cellor, to hinder the proceedings respecting 
the Covenant, this account is questioned 
by the Editor of Barwick’s Life, as not 
agreeing with the date of the year when 
Dr. Brounrig was Vice-Chancellor.— Bar- 
wickh’s Life, Note, p. 36. 
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and falsehood) professed he lied no- 
toriously; for, saith he, I never 
thought, much less said, as that 
lewd person hath falsely averred ; I 
thank God I took the office of a 
Bishop with a good conscience, and 
so I hope by his mercy I shall both 
maintain and discharge it. 

He was by the favour of King 
Charles, and to the great liking of 
all good men, made Bishop of Exe- 
ter, anno 1641.* But as (érpwne) 
one born out of due time, when that 
storm was beginning to rise, which 
afterward shipwrecked the Sovereign 
and other gallant ships; the wall 
was too far swoln out, and threaten- 
ing to fall before this potent pillar 
or shore was applied to support it : 
if any single puissance could have 
done good, his shoulders were most 
probable to have done it, for his 
counsel and prudence, his equani- 
mity and moderation, were equal to 
his other vast abilities; for he had 
not only the verdure and spring of 
wit, also the summer of much learn- 
ing and reading; but he had the 
harvest of a mature understanding, 
and a mellow judgment, in all mat- 
ters politic and prudential, both 
ecclesiastical and civil. 

If his excellent temper had sooner 
been added as an allay to some other 
mother men’s hotter spirits; ( 7reja 
nostra stetisset) we had not seen 
such deplorable ruins of a flourish- 
ing and reformed Church; but upon 
this and other worthy Bishops’ heads 





*« There being at this time the bi- 
shoprics of Worcester, Lincoln, Exeter, 
Chichester, and Bristol void by death or 
translation, the King, during the time of his 
being in Scotiand, collated to thosesees, Dr, 
Prideaux, the King’s Professor of Divinity 
in Oxford; Dr. Wiuniff, Dean of St. 
Paul's; Dr. Brownerigg, Master of Cathe- 
rine Hall, in Cambridge; Dr, Henry King, 
Dean of Litchfield; and Dr. Westfield, of 
Great St. Bartholemew’s, London; all of 
great eminency in the Church, frequent 
preachers, and nota man to whom the 
faults of the then governing Clergy were 
imputed, or against whom the least objec- 
tion could be made.”—( Clarendon. List. 
of the Rebellion, Vol. 1, part 2, p. 422.) 
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was this great breach and ruin of 
ancient and venerable Episcopacy 
to tumble by the (austria) impe- 
tuosity and exorbitancy of the times: 
which at length grew to so popular 
a prevalency, that some men would 
not endure the best bishops, nor 
any moderation short of total extir- 
pation, that way might be made for 
confiscation: for Episcopacy was 
with modest approaches first under- 
mined by some plausible pioneers, 
and engineers, who pretended, that 
it did not stand upright, but leaned 
towards the Court and Prerogative 
too much; that they would only set 
it right and so support it ; but after- 
ward it was quite blown up ; much 
over-doing their first pretensions, 
which were only to reform some ex- 
orbitancies in the use and practices 
of times or men; to which all wise 
and good bishops easily and cheer- 
fully, together with this worthy pre- 
late would have condescended and 
submitted ; provided it were done 
not by tumultuous impressions of 
faction and violence, but by that 
parliamentary fulness and freedom 
which became the honour, piety, 
wisdom and majesty of this Church 
and nation. 

And however this excellent Bi- 
shop enjoyed not the benefit of the 


King’s favour and munificence *, as 





* In the life of Dr, Barwick, Bi- 
shop Brounrig is thus alluded to, in 
conjunction with Dr. Skinner, Bishop 
of Oxford,—“ After the death of this 
great man (Bishop Morton), there were 
only ten bishops surviving who were 
all desirous to be thought equally con- 
cerned for the ruined state of the Church, 
but certainly did not all seem to labour 
with equal fortitude and constancy to raise 
her up and support her: for there were 
two of them, the Bishop of Oxford, and 
the Bishop of Exeter, who with I know 
not what little objections something re- 
tarded the most hearty endeavours of the 
rest, To these two, and to these only of 
all the Bishops, the liberty of preaching in 
public, was indulged by those who were 
then in power, that they might seem, for- 
sooth, to do some credit to their ill-gotten 
government by acts that were not ill. And 
this perhaps was the reason that these ve- 
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to his bishopric, or any other pre- 
ferment, after the troubles of the 





nerable persons prosecuted the business of 
the Church with less application than was 
fit, lest they should seem to render them- 
selves unworthy of this favour of the 
usurpers, and perhaps on that account suf- 
fer more severely, for having any share 
in so good a work”—Life of Barwick, 
p.218. And so again at p. 238. Hewas es- 
teemed indeed, a man of gravity and pru- 
dence, a good orator, and a constant prea- 
cher, and one that led a holy life asa 
private man, And with these virtues he 
was willing to be thought sufficiently to 
have discharged the duty of a good Bishop, 
But certainly, he may be justly censured, 
as not having prosecuted the public busi- 
ness of the Church with sufficient applica- 
tion: since, ina letter, dated January 22, 
1660, we find his backwardness therein 
thus reflected upon by the Chancellor. “I 
will not enlarge upon the death of the 
Bishop of Exeter, because I will charge 
Mr. Allestrey with that discourse, in which 
I can use no patience. If that Bishop 
were long sick, I would be glad to hear 
how he expressed himself to those friends 
who were about him, in those particulars, 
in which he suffered in his reputation, of 
not being zealous for the Church.” Again 
p. 249. “And those very men, whom I have 
now observed to have been something de- 
ficient therein, did more than once in 
times of distress obtain immortal praise 
for their Christian fortitude and patience, 
But it was certainly very indecent, when 
their dearest and most afflicted mothe: 
the Church was now in her extremity and 
implored their assistance, that every one 
according to his several ability, did not 
apply himself with greater solicitude to 
relieve her,” 

These censures of Bishop Brounrig 
will be received with considerable reserve 
when we consider from whom they pro- 
ceed, and the times to which they refer. 
Dr. Barwick took a very active part on 
the side of the King, not merely as a 
churchman, but rather as a devoted cava- 
lier, and contrasting the conduct of others 
with his own zeal and enterprize, he may 
very naturally have regarded any exertions 
which did not reach his standard of active 
usefulness, as supineness and indifference 
in the good cause. If again, amongst a 
number implicated in a common cause, 
one or two happen to be not equally ob- 
noxious with the rest to the adverse fac- 
tion, as appears to have been the case with 
Bishop Brounrig, the better fortune of 
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times; yet he was ever most un- 
moveable in his loyal respects of fide- 
lity, gratitude, love and obedience ; 
which he thought were absolutely 
due to sovereign princes from their 
subjects as Christians ; a point which 
[heard him notably discourse and 
prove, the last sermon he ever lived 
to preach, which was on the last 
fifth of November, 1659, at the 
Temple, on that text, Dan. vi. 21, 
22, * O king live for ever,” &c. Prov- 
ing out of the Scriptures, and the 
both judgment and practice of the 
primitive Christians in their sorest 
persecutions, that they venerated 
their superiors, kings or emperors, 
as Tertullian in his Apology says, 
in the next place to God; as only 
less than and subject to the Divine 
Majesty. Upon any pretext of re- 
ligious liberty, he denied any capa- 
city in Christian subjects (as such) 
to resist their sovereign princes, for 
which they had neither Christ’s pre- 
cept, nor any good Christian’s prac- 
tice: there was left them only the 
choice to obey actively or passively, 
to do or to suffer; and rather to 
suffer than to sin by doing or resist- 
ing in any unlawful way; which 
doctrine he had formerly declared in 
asermon at Cambridge ; for which 





the favoured individuals is a ground of in- 
vidiousness against them with their own 
party; since, all being equally opposed, 
the others can see no just reason why some 
should be less persecuted than the rest of 
their party, and readily therefore impute 
such preference shewn from their adversa- 
ries to a virtual compromise of principle 
on the part of the favoured few. The 
times, moreover, were such, as rendered it 
extremely difficult for a man to preserve 
his consistency of character without ap- 
pearing to sacrifice his consistency of pro- 
fession. Bishop Brounrig seems to have 
been a man of sound discretion’; and in 
times of civil disturbance, discretion is 
often esteemed but another name for a 
specious cowardice. Rash and precipi- 
tate measures become then the charac- 
teristics of resolute and spirited conduct, 
and the man who will not become a party 
to such measures is considered as sacrific- 
ing the public welfare to his own ease and 
safety. 
REMEMBRANCER, No, 67, 
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he was immediately proscribed and 
outed of his places in the University, 
and deprived of his liberty. Where 
first visiting his Lordship in prison, 
he acquainted me with his sermon 
and his: sense of the proceedings. 

Not but that he well understood 
that some subjects, not as Chris- 
tians, but as (cives) men and citi- 
zens, might enjoy greater freedom 
than others according as they were 
setiled by civil compacts, and poli- 
tic agreements or constitutions of 
state; where the laws of the land 
gave any stop, restraint or limit to 
prince’s power and proceedings, by 
putting some co-ordinate and cau- 
tionary power into some orderly way 
and legal procedure, whereby to 
vindicate or assert the rights of sub- 
jects; there he judged the great ar- 
bitrator of just and unjust, lawful 
and unlawful, was the law of the 
nation, as man’s and God’s ordi- 
nance ; which whoso break (prince 
or people) was a transgressor against 
God and man ; whoso pursued, was 
unblameable, in which case the 
lawyer was to go before, and the 
Divine to follow as to resolution of 
conscience. 

But for subjects, who were once 
by public consent of laws, and ma- 
ny oaths bound to the limits and en- 
closures of obedience and legal sub- 


jection ; for these to affect a liberty, 


under pretence of religion, as Chris- 
tians, or of any common principles, 
and natural freedoms as men, be 
yond the established rules and boun- 
daries of the laws ; this he thought 
such a fanatic fetch, as would undo 
and overthrow all government ; foi 
where is there any Christian State 
so settled, in which some men will 
not quarrel with the laws as too 
straight-laced for their either spiri- 
tual or natural liberties, their con- 
sciences or conveniences; that is, 
for their lusts and licentiousness, 
their ambition or covetousness, or 
their revenge and discontents ? 

He found by reading and expe- 
rience that no tyrannies and op- 
pressions of any lawful prince wer 
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ever so heavy upon any nation, as 
when it turns its own tyrant, and falls 
under a popular self-oppression, by 
inordinate and immoderate affecta- 
tions of liberty, and oppositions to 
legal and settled sovereignty, as was 
evident in the passionate apostacy 
of the ten tribes from David's 
house, pretending Solomon’s exac- 
tions; when it is better to be op- 
pressed by one wise prince, than to 
be left to popular liberties, which 
ruin Church and State. 

However being a father of the 
Church, he thought it became him 
to be a very dutiful and obedient 
son to the king, as father of his 
country in England, by a law that 
invested him in a sovereignty or 
monarchy, subject to no power on 
earth. 

This he judged the safest way as 
to inward and outward peace, in 
conscience and prudence, for men 
and Christians, for Church and 
State. Accordingly, when O. P.* 
with some shew of respect to 
him, demanded his judgment in 
some public affairs, then at a non- 
plus; his Lordship with his wonted 
gravity and freedom replied, “ My 
Lord, the best counsel I can give 
you is that of our Saviour, Render 
unto Cesar the things that are Ca- 
sar’s, and unto God the things that 
are God’s:” with which free answer 
O. P. rested rather silenced than sa- 
tisfied. 

When he had accepted to be a 
Bishop (1 think he had sinned if he 
refused God’s call to that office and 
honour, being so able, so worthy, and 
so willing to have done good as in 
all times, so in such a time as that 
was) the amphibian ministers, who 

yuld live in Presbytery or Episco- 

y, as their interest led them, 
when they saw the northern tempest 
strong, the tide to turn, and this 
good Bishop with others, not likely 
to enjoy the estates and honours of 
their bishoprics; then, O then, be- 
gan some of those preachers, whose 
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darling, crown and triumph, whose 
almost adoration and idol, Dr. 
Brounrig had sometimes been, now 
they began to withdraw from him, to 
keep aloof and at distance, to look 
as strangers on him, and to be either 
afraid or ashamed to appear before 
him; such a reproach and maul his 
very presence, constancy, and gra- 
vity were to their popular and time- 
serving inconstancies, that many be- 
came his enemies, because he perse- 
vered in the truth they once asserted, 
and had now deserted ; by the con. 
futation and conversion which tu- 
mults and arms had made on their 
spirits, more than any new reasons 
and arguments. 

Others were so peevish and spite- 
ful against him (not as Dr. Brounrig, 
but as an unfortunate Bishop) that to 
revenge their own sin and folly on their 
betters, they,after the Lystrian levity, 
endeavoured to stone him and other 
Bishops, whom they once had reve- 
renced as gods; consenting to, and 
applauding his expulsion out of the 
House of Lords, out of the College 
and University, yea, and to his de- 
position (as much as human power 
and malice could) from his episco- 
pal office and authority, which yet 
he failed not, while he lived (as he 
had power and opportunity) to dis- 
charge. 

If he had as a Bishop met with 
better times, as to Christianity; or 
worse, as to heathenish barbarity, 
so as to have shined fully and stead- 
ily in one of those golden candle- 
sticks of the Church, for which he 
was fitted; I make no doubt but the 
most benign influence of so able, so 
affable, so amiable, so conscientious, 
so complete a Bishop, would have 
wrought as great effects in any Dio- 
cese where he lived, as Gregorius 
Thaumaturgus is said to have done 
in his Scythian Bishopric; where 
when he came first to them, he 
found but fifteen Christians, when 
he left them, he left but so many 
heathens or infidels amongst them: 
Bishop Brounrig was as likely as 
any man to have been a Thaumatur- 
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gus, to have wrought miracles in this 
age, if they had been so just, mode- 
rate and wise, as to have made use 
of his oracular wisdom, in grand and 
public concerns, or to have trusted 
to the counsels of such scholars as 
much as of soldiers. 

As to the esteem he had on all 
hands *, I myself have oft heard (as 
others so) Mr. John Pim (who was 
of some kindred to this Bishop) not 
only highly commend him, but even 
glory and boast of him, so did M. 
Marshal and those of his Juncto, 
while conformity kept them warm ; 
ill growing wanton, planetary, and 
eccentric from their former judg- 
ment and practice (for many years), 
they turned the tables, and withdrew 
their stakes; these indeed for rea- 
sons of state, playing against Bi- 
shops and Episcopacy; while the 
other, always like himself, and as 
became Bishop Brounrig, for con- 
science sake stood constant to assert 
it, as I know this reverend Prelate 
did ever to his last; not from any 
vain glory, pertinacy, pride, or hu- 
mour of revenge (he was far remote 
from any such poisons,) but from 
eternal aud immutable principles of 
reason and religion, of order, polity 
and peace in Church and State, also 
from experience of the blessings by 
and under Episcopacy, which this 
and other churches had enjoyed; 
and the either defects or miseries 
for want of it: much insisting on 
that due veneration which posterity 
and particular churches owe to the 
piety, prudence and fidelity of the 
Catholic Church in primitive times, 
where churches no more thrived or 
lived without Bishops, as presidents 
authoritative among, and above 
Presbyters, than Christians lived 
without their heads or hearts. 


* «“ He was consulted by Mr. Baxter, 
and others, in several points of contro- 
versy, and was indeed a most humble 
Christian, and very patient under most 
severe fits of the stone, which were vers 
acute and tedious for some time before his 
death,"—( Neal’s J7ist. of the Puritans 
Vol, iv. p. 244.) 
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This reverend Bishop was indeed 
every way a most apt, ample and ac- 
complished person for great and 
public affairs; nor was he ever cut 
out for small work, having so great 
and good a soul; he was an excel 
lent scholar, an admirable orator, 
an acute disputant, a pathetic 
preacher, an unspotted liver, a pru- 
dent governor, full of judgment, 
courage, constancy and impartiality ; 
an useful good man (xaAoxayabos) a 
grave and great Divine, a gracious 
and sincere Christian, as well as 
venerable Bishop; conscientious in 
all he did, and humble with all his 
endowments, not less full of eminent 
graces than excelleut gifts; indeed 
every way such a man and such a 
Bishop, as no Christian Church in 
any age but ours; nor ours, in any 
age but this, would have laid aside ; 
being a preacher and professor of 
the same reformed faith and confes 
sion of doctrine; nor would any 
times but ours have forced by popu- 
lar storms and tempests a goodly 
ship fraught with such rich treasures 
of worth and wisdom (which are sel- 
dom embarked or laden in one bot- 
tom) to come aground, aud to li 
still in some obscure (yet scares 
safe) corners and creeks, cither for 
fear of plebeian and military hurri- 
canes ;or for want of fit sails, and fais 
winds or tides to bring it forth to the 
commerce and enriching of — the 
world in learning, religion, and a 
most imitable example. 

Not that this grave and 
personage, when thus forced to re- 


grand 


tire, was useless to those that were 
worthy of him, and knew how to 
value and use him, either as a Bishop 
or as a Divine, or a counsellor, or a 
comforter, or a friend; nor were any 
people more to be envied, in my 
judgment, than those that were hap 
py (as Solomon’s domestics) to enjoy 
him in any constant receptions or 
addresses; as some of his friends 
and many others oft did to thei 
great content; and none either mor 
welcomly or more deservedly than 
the liberal and noble soul of Mi 
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Thomas Rich, Esq. of Sunning, in 
Berkshire; of whose ready heart and 
large hand to works of charity, I 
could here give a particular and 
great account upon my motion to 
him, but that his modesty hath oft 
severely forbad me to speak of it, 
being satisfied with God’s reward, 
which I pray he and his may never 
want. It is enough to say of that 
worthy citizen, that generous gentle- 
man and most charitable Christian, 
that his name deserves to be with 
honour thus registered and engraven 
to all posterity, that he was the spe- 
cial friend of Bishop Brounrig: an 
honour as great and deserved, as that 
which the Lord Brook affected to 
make his monument remarkable to 
after ages, by his inscribing, ‘‘ And 
Friend to Sir Philip Sydney.” 

Of this Bishop’s excellent endow- 
ments and manners, I may say as 
Suetonius doth of Augustus’s looks, 
Forma per omnes etatum gradus 
constanti; he was not only in all 
ages a very comely person, but did 
all things at all times steadily and 
handsomely: the indignities and af- 
flictions which were cast upon him 
by the torrent of times, (asa Bishop, 
and counter biassed to them) yet as 
a rock in the sea, or a brazen wall, 
he endured them unmoved, unmo- 
lested; his constant and judicious 
wisdom remained with him; while 
he saw factious and giddy spirits 
wasting themselves, while they 
foamed out their own shame, he en- 
joyed a bright and unblemished 
fame, with a good conscience, hav- 
ing had no hand in the mutation or 
misery of Church or State. 

When he could not have common 
equity from others, yet he exacted 
Christian charity from himself to 
others; he would give de modico, 
almost de nihilo ; of that little meal 
and oil that was left him, or by 
others supplied to him; and if he 
could not give de suo, yet he would 
de se, of his paternal prayers and 
benedictive comprecations ; nor was 
any man more exact and faithful in 
the distributing other men’s charities 
; 
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committed to him, as some good 
Obadiahs did of later years; when 
even ‘among the prophets of the 
Lord, good ministers, there were so 
many pitiful objects of charity, to 
the joy and triumph of the Jesuits 
and Roman priests; as much as to 
the reproach and shame of the re- 
formed profession which some pre- 
tend to, without equity or charity. 

When the storms of the times had 
stripped him of all public emolu- 
ments, as to the revenues and perqui- 
sites of his Bishopric; yet e@guiore 
animo sua damna pertulit, quam alii 
sua lucra; he shewed a greater mind 
in bearing his losses, than others did 
in getting their gains; yea he was 
more deeply affected for the wick- 
edness of those that lay under the 
real guilt, or vehement and just sus- 
picion of so foul a sin as sacrilege, 
than for the loss he sustained by it; 
he was prone to say cheerfully, If 
others had more right to those lands 
and houses than the Bishops and 
other churchmen, in God’s name let 
them take them; but they that 
either alienated, or bought or sold 
them, had need to have a better 
title than either the present proprie- 
tors and possessors had by law, or 
the Church and State in equity, or 
the King by sovereignty, or the 
donors by their deeds, or God, as 
lord paramount, to whose glory 
they were devoted. 

I once heard him (after his wonted 
smiling, yet venerable manner of 
speaking) profess that he took ita 
little unkindly, that those lords and 
gentlemen (who heretofore had pro- 
fessed an ambition to see him a Bi- 
shop, and did with great courtship 
congratulate his coming to sit in the 
House of Lords) not only that they 
should be great sticklers to destroy 
all Bishops as to their honour and 
estates, but that they would not now 
so much as let him have their com- 
mittee power to gather in the arrears 
of his Bishopric, which were due 
to him before the direption and de- 
predation, which arrears he said 
were now in those private men’s 
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bands, who he thought had less 
right to them, and less need of them 
than himself. But he found the pre- 
dominant genius of the times was 
such, that instead of letting Bishops 
live in a capacity to be given to hos- 
pitality, they reduced them to the 
necessity of getting into some hospi- 
tals for their relief. 

Thus while the secular militia, 
while colonels and captains ride 
triumphantly on horses and in cha- 
riots, get great salaries and good 
lands, this eminent Bishop, who was 
worthy to be among the chieftains 
and prime rulers or leaders of the 
Church, was (with all other of his 
order) reduced from his chariot and 
horses, to go on foot, as far as his 
legs would carry him; or to borrow 
conveniences of his friends, who were 
better provided for easy conveyance 
of him. 

He had no charge for many years 
before he died but himself and a 
servant (who was worthy to wait on 
such a master): child he never had 
any, though the husband of one 
wife; once married for a little while 
to a worthy gentlewoman, choosing 
rather chaste and honourable mar- 
riage, at those years, than to affect 
such a celibacy as was less consist- 
ent with sanctity; from which chas- 
tity is in no condition of life single 
or social to be separated. His great 
grief for the loss of such a blessing 
at those years (when about forty) 
shewed his great value of it. Ihave 
heard it from his constant friend and 
long associate (Dr. Edward Young, 
which relation is character enough 
of his worth) that it was a great part 
of his friendly employment at that 
time (flagrante dolore) to be as an 
angel to comfort Dr. Brounrig in 
that solitude and sadness. For 
great and generous souls (though 
gracious) yet are apt to conceive 
vehement sorrows; being as ships 
of burthen, they launch not but in 
seas of some depth, that is, they love 
not butwhere extraordinary merit 
and virtue engageth them; which 
being exposed to the common storms 
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of mortality, must needs toss them 
with the greater waves; nor can 
they always either cast anchor or 
suddenly make their port as they 
would, 

I have heard from good hands a 
passage not unworthy of such a pair, 
which I think not amiss to relate ; 
his wife brought him a very hand- 
some estate in money, and being 
consumptionary, and so likely to die 
without child, she desired him to 
give her leave to give away by will 
as she pleased to her friends some 
part of that estate she brought him ; 
he most cheerfully granted her de- 
sire (if she would to the half or all 
her estate); she having made this 
essay of his noble mind, told him 
with thanks and tears, that she gave 
all she had to him as her best friend, 
and one that deserved much more 
than she could give him; soon after 
she left him and all sublunary com- 
forts. 

After times shewed him what a 
providence it was by so ingenuous 
a way to have something of estate 
cast in to defend himself against the 
after-injuries and pressures of life, 
besides learning and merit; for that 
estate (I think) was his best reserve ; 
though the distress of times had 
shrewdly wire-drawn that also be- 
fore he died. 

Although he had that maga- 
zine of classic and authentic learn- 
ing, which readily furnished him to 
speak on the sudden of all things 
(apté, ornaté, copiosé) amply, and 
handsomely, yet as to his sacred 
oratory, or public preaching; he 
was very elaborate and exact, not 
only in reading and meditating, but 
in complete writing of his Sermons 
even to his last; so loth was he to 
do that work of God negligently : I 
hope the world may be happy to see 
those accurate pieces which passed 
his own polishing and perfective 
hand; though these printed, must 
needs lose of the life they had when 
spoken by him, who taught as one 
having authority; and not as popu- 
lar parasites, or plebeian scribes ; 
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(I mean not those grave ministers, 
who preach worthily to the plebes 
or common people; but those that 
take their aim and directory from 
vulgar humours) this diligence he 
used, notwithstanding that his very 
extemporary discourses set off with 
the emphasis of his oratorious voice, 
with the majesty of his goodly pre- 
sence, and with that (waoc,) power 
and warmth of his delivery (who 
always preached in good earnest, 
as well as he took great pains) would 
have deceived a very judicious au- 
ditory, to have believed they were 
premeditated and penned: his de- 
sign was weither to over-preach his 
audience, nor under-preach his mat- 
ter; but to fit both so, that neither 
the text nor the people should have 
cause to think themselves slighted. 

He could never be persuaded to 
set forth any thing of his own in 
print; although myself and others 
have oft moved him while yet he 
had vigour and leisure enough ; 
either to take this pious revenge on 
the age which had injured itself 
most, by laying him aside, or to 
give the better world this great sa- 
tisfaction, either as to sume elabo- 
rate pieces he had made, and by 
word of mouth published in ser- 
mons or determinations, and other 
speeches at commencenents: or as 
to his judgment in some grand cases 
of dispute, in which he had a great 
happiness to comprehend things 
fully, to state the controversy ex- 
actly, and to express himself both 
clearly and compendiously, full of 
Scripture strength, of councils 
weight, of the fathers consent, of 
historic light, of scholastic acute- 
ness, and inclining to no side but 
where God and truth were. 

That which made him more averse 
to the press, was, partly a spirit too 
active and vigorous to be confined 
to that tedious and plodding way, 
which is required in those that list 
to write, and not scribble; next, he 
was so severe an exacter of all per- 
fections, in whatever he did, that it 
was hard for him in a great work to 
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satisfy himself; without which he 
had no great hope to satisfy the 
learned world, nor pleasure to gra- 
tify others; lastly, he would oft 
complain (as many wise men have 
done, and yet added to the number) 
of the surfeit of books, as an incura- 
ble disease, in an age whose dropsy 
makes it thirst and drink the more ; 
he thought latter writings do but 
divert men, (as acorns do deer, from 
their better feed on grass) from 
reading the ancients, who were so 
far the best, as they were both 
nearest the fountain of primitive pu- 
rity, and remotest from the passions, 
prejudices and parties, of our later 
and worser times; nor did he believe 
that those in England, who most 
needed the direction or correction of 
his judgment, would trouble them- 
selves to read what he wrought; 
since he saw as men act and fight, 
so they both read and write, accord. 
ing to their study.of sides, as the 
opinion or party-ways to which they 
are addicted: so that he concluded, 
the antidote or plaister would be 
quite lost; the whole not needing 
them, and the sick never using them. 

This made him wrap up himself 
in silence, as to any way of print- 
ing: leaving the debates and seuf- 
fles of the times, as to Church and 
State, either to younger men, who 
were more daring, and could better 
endure the heat and burthen of the 
day, or to be answered and fully (in 
time) confuted, by the effects of 
their own ignorance, rashness, and 
folly: which he ever thought would 
be, (as they then were) horrid con. 
fusion, and bitter uncharitableness ; 
or at best, a sottish and lazy super- 
stition, with which common people 
are (at length) willing to acquiesce, 
(as drunken men falling asleep) after 
they have wearied themselves with 
the frolics of their heady opinions, 
and intoxicating disputes about re- 
ligion, 

Yet will it not (I presume) be 
any regret to his blessed spirit, if 
those pieces which remain perfected 
bv his own hand, be redeemed from 
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the darkness or twilight of manu- 
scripts, and brought forth to the 
day and sunshine of printing* ; that 
in their light we may see some ge- 
nuine beams of that burning and 
shining light, which was in the soul 
of Bishop Brounrig: and certainly 
if he had (after the example of the 
best of emperors and heathens that 
ever lived, Marcus Aurelius) his (ra 
iwavra) his own observations, and 
peculiar reflections w ritten, either as 
to God's providences to himself, or 
gracious motions and operations in 
his heart: or as to the more large 
and public dispensations to former 
and latter ages, which afford an 
ocean of matter and meditation to 
such a studious and judicious soul 
as his was, from writers, things and 
events, they could not but be very 
excellent collections in themselves, 
and of great use to others; for his 
spirit was like a refiner’s fire; what 
passed through it was the better by 
his taking notice of it, and thereby 
recommending it to others. 

He was always (when in health) 
as cheerful (as far as the tragedies 
of the times gave leave) as one that 
had the continual feast of a good 
conscience, and as content as if he 
had had a Lord's or Bishop’s estate, 
no less than a princely mind. 

All diminutions and indignities, 
which some men’s pragmatic effron- 
teries were not ashamed to put upon 
so worthy and venerable a person, 
he digested into patience and pray- 
ers; such as were not worthy to 
stand under his shadow, yet sought 
sometimes to stand in his light; yea 
and to put out so burning and shin- 
ing a light, at least to put it undera 
bushel, that their farthing candles 
might make the better shew ; but he 
outshined them all (like the sun, 
nothing could put a total eclipse 
upon Bishop Brounrig), yea and he 
buried all personal mjuries done to 
him in the grave of Christian charity, 





some time Preacher at the Rolls, in 2 vols, 
tolio, London, 1674. 


* Sixty-five of his Sermons were after- 
wards published by William Martyn, M.A, 
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when he considered the indignities 
and affronts which his blessed Re- 
deemer suffered from people wan- 
tonly wicked, who made a sport to 
buffet, strip and spit upon, and cru- 
cify the Son of God and Lord of 
glory. Thus he was in some degree 
to be conform to primitive Bishops, 
which were poor and persecuted, 
yea to the great Bishop of our souls, 
who for our sakes made himself of 
no reputation. 

This excellent Bishop in his latter 
years (when motion was tedious, 
and noxious to him, by reason of his 
calculary infirmity and corpulency) 
yet was put upon various tossings 
and removes to and fro; sometimes 
at London, at Bury, at Highgate, 
at Sunning and other places, to 
which he was driven, either in order 
to repair his crazy health by change 
of air (where at least unwonted ob- 


jects entertaining the fancy with no- 


velty, seem to give some ease, either 
by the pleasure of variety, or by a 
diversion from thinking of our dis- 
orders and pains) or out of an equa- 
nimous civility to his many worthy 
friends, that he might so dispense 
his much desired company among 
them, that no one might be thought 
to have monopolized such a maga- 
zine of worth, to the envy of others. 
And sometimes it may be he changed 
his quarters out of an ingenuous ten- 
derness of being or seeming any 
burthen to those that were most civil 
to him; knowing that there is prone 
to arise in us a satiety even of the 
best things; that want doth quicken 
our appetites, and absence give a 
fresh edge to our welcomes. These 
or the like prudential motives suf- 
fered him not to fix very long or 
constant in any one place, willing to 
appear, as he thought himself (and 
was treated in this world) a pilgrim 
and stranger; never at home, nor 
owning any home till he came to 
heaven, wlrich was his Father's house, 
where he should find better natured 
and more loving brethren than those, 
that, as Joseph’s, had without cause 
stript him, and cast him into a pit 
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of narrowness and obscurity, to die 
there. 

Yet before he left this world, God 
would have him (as Moses to get up 
into a mount) to be set in some such 
place of prospect and conspicuity, 
which might make the English world 
see that all mens eyes were not so 
asquint on Bishops, or so blind or 
blood-shotten as not to see the emi- 
nent worth of Bishop Brounrig ; 
which could not be buried in dark- 
ness, or extinguished in silence, 
without a great addition to the other 
sins of the nation, and shame of the 
times. And since some men had 
taken from him and others their 
estates and lands, as Bishops, un- 
forfeited by law, only to defray the 
charges of war, and to ease the 
t:xes; it was thought by others a 
better part of good husbandry to 
make use of those excellent gifts 
they had, and were more willing to 
communicate, than to have parted 
so with their estates. 

Hence the providence of God so 
ordered affairs, that he was about a 
year before he died invited with 
much respect and civility to the 
Honourable Societies of both Tem- 
ples, to bless them, as with his con- 
stant residence, so (when his health 
would permit) with some of his 
fatherly instructions and prayers. 
To shew the reality of their love and 
value to his Lordship, they not only 
allowed an annual honorary recom- 
pense to express their thanks, but 
they provided handsome lodgings, 
and furnished them with all things 
necessary, convenient, and comely 
for a person of his worth. 

It was some little beam of joy to 
his great soul, to see that all sparks 
of English generosity were not raked 


up or quite buried by the rubbish of 


faction, when no nation heretofore 
either more reverenced or better pro- 
vided for their Bishops and Clergy 
than England. He was glad to see 
so much courage in persons of that 
quality, as to dare to own and em- 
ploy a Bishop; it being as bold an 
adventure as to some men’s esteem, 
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to hear a Bishop preach, as for a 
Bishop to preach in so public a 
place. And indeed the nobleness 
of the Templers’ carriage towards 
his Lordship, had a great resentment 
of honour, among all pious and ge- 
nerous minds both in city and coun- 
try, who had either known the worth 
or heard of the renown of Bishop 
Brounrig. 

The last Easter term, 1659, the 
good Bishop came to his lodgings 
in the Temple, and applied himself 
to answer the expectations and de- 
sires of his hospitable Gaiuses, 
who were so much satisfied, both 
with his pains and presence, that 
such as could hear him preach re- 


joiced at the gracious words and 


fatherly instructions which he gave 
them, prepared with elaborate dili- 
gence, and expressed with affection- 
ate eloquence; such as for the 
crowd, could not come nigh enough 
to hear him, yet had not only pa- 
tience, but pleasure to stay, and be- 
hold him, conceiving they saw a 
sermon in his looks, and were bet- 
tered by the venerable aspect of so 
virtuous, grave, and worthy a per- 
son; which at once frowned on sin, 
and smiled on goodness. 

This afiliction only that noble 
society had, that having tasted a 
little of that manna, and honey, 
(wsritos pty yao yruxiny ger aidn,) 
some seven or eight times, they were 
not permitted longer to enjoy the 
full and durable blessings of so 
sweet, so plenteous, and so heavenly 
repast: in which he so dispensed 
his divine store and provision: (as 
St. John wrote to young men and 
fathers, to children and old men, in 
his first epistle,) so ‘this apostolic 
Bishop and preacher at one sermon 
both pleased the young gentlemen, 
and profited the ancients; teaching 
the first there to know their duty, 
and the second to do it; preparing 
the one to live holily, the other to 
die happily. 

But this rich banquet was not 
to last long. 

In Michaelmas term next follow- 
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ing his bodily infirmities began to 
prevail against the strength and wil- 
jingness of his mind, not permitting 
him to preach in public, save only 
on the fifth of November, which was 
his last; though he did preach in 
private almost to all that came to 
him, and were capable of his con- 
verse, even till he was much spent 
and weary, as I have heard him 
complain. 

God was pleased to exercise him 
with bodily pains, indispositions and 
distempers, sometimes with sharp 
fits of the stone, and hydropic incli- 
nations, which made the chariot of 
his body (which was somewhat ple- 
thoric and corpulent) drive heavily, 
though these fiery horses, his fervent 
spirits were still agile and able. 
But under all these God supported 
him with his grace; and a spirit as 
always humble, devout and pious, 
so for the most part sociable, se- 
rene and cheerful, till he had lived 
to his sixty-seventh year, 

Then, with age, sickness increased 
with great failings of spirit; which 
gave him the alarms of approaching 
death; but before this, while he was 
yet in competent health of body and 
serenity of mind, he made his will, 
which bears date, as Mr. Thomas 
Buck his executor told me, two years 
before his departure; a will much 
like that of St. Austin, or other 
primitive Bishops, not laden with 
great and pompous legacies of mo- 


ney, but rather with testimonies. of 


a pious, grateful and charitable scul, 
That little he had of estate, was dis- 
tributed either as tokens of respect, 
love, and gratitude to his ancient 
friends, or as agnitions of his nearest 
deserving kindred and relations, or 
as requitals to a well-deserving ser- 
vant, or as charitable reliefs to the 
poor; he was pauperior opibus, but 
opulentior moribus, as Chrysologus 
speaks of St. Laurence. 

If any man quarrel that he gave 
away no more by will; the reason 
is, he had no more: he wanted not 
a large heart or liberal hand; no 
man was further from covetousness, 
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which is never so unseasonable as 
when a man is dying: nor was he 
wanting to be his own executor ; 
choosing rather in secret to give 
much while he lived, tlian to leave 
more when he died. If this be his 
defect that he gave not great sums 
as the renowned Bishop Andrews, 
or other, Bishops and Clergymen 
sometimes ditt to pious and charita- 
ble uses, to colleges, libraries, hos- 
pitals, (when Bishops and other 
churchmen enjoyed those rewards 
and revenues, which the piety and 
laws of the nation had proportioned 
to their places and merit) truly it 
must be imputed to the injuries and 
privations of the times; for no tree 
would have borne more or fairer 
fruit, as in other so in this kind, 
than this fair and fruitful fig-tree, if 
he had not been blasted; not by 
Christ's word as a Bishop, or as 
barren; but by the fatal curse of the 
times. No Christian would have 
done more good works of this na- 
ture, or more advisedly, than this 
wise and venerable Bishop, Si res 
ampla domi similisque affectibus esset, 
if his estate had been answerable to 
his mind. 

In all his vacancies from pains 
and bodily infirmities, he was fre- 
quent in preaching; in celebrating 
and receiving the holy sacrament of 
the Lord’s Supper; in his private 
retirements much in reading, (chiefly 
the Scriptures of later years) in me- 
ditating and in prayer, besides his 
social joining with others in family 
duties ; in which as he willingly and 
devoutly used the Liturgy of the 
Church, so far as it was fitted to 
public and private necessities, so he 
either added of his own or admitted 
from others those pious and prudent 
prayers, which more nearly suited, 
with the private devotions and con- 
dition of those that were present. 

He had more frequent infirmities, 
as gentle monitors a little before his 
death, of which he would speak to 
myself and others in a kind of fami- 
liar sort, as one that by dying daily 
was well acquainted with death, 
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He would say, that it was a very 
cheap time now to die; there being 
so little temptation to desire life, 
and so many to welcome death; 
since he had lived to see no King in 
the State, no Bishop in the Church, 
no Peer in Parliament, no Judge in 
the land, yea and no Parliament in 
any freedom, honour, power or be- 
ing worthy that name ; Omnia miles ; 
all power was contracted to the pum- 
mel of their sword, or the barrel of 
their guns; the soldier was all in 
all, in that black interregnum or 
horrid orparoxgatia, which had nei- 
ther form nor power of any legal 
government in England; in that 
dark day departed this great light: 
all Church and State being reduced 
to military arbitration and presump- 
tion; he saw nothing remained of 
order, or honour, love or law, rea- 
son and religion, in any public and 
social correspondency: yea new 
feuds and quarrels, like boils from 
unsound bodies, were daily breaking 
out, and continuing the fires of civil 
wars, like those of hell and Tophet, 
to be everlasting and unquenchable : 
there being no thought of the way 
of peace, but to avoid it. 

This made him willingly gird (as 
St. Peter did) his coat to him, that 
he might be ready to launch into 
that dead sea when Christ should 
bid him come to him. He only 
hoped and prayed that God would 
favour him so far with an si9avacia, 
as to let him die without much pain, 
as indeed he did; for after his spi- 
rits were in ten days decayed and 
wasted, he slumbered much, yet had 
vigilant intervals; at which times 
he was intent to his long home, and 
his better reception by the holy an- 
gels, by a gracious Saviour, and a 
good God; giving himself to such 
prayers, meditations and discourses, 
as his own'strength could bear, or 
others kindness would seasonably 
afford him; thus (as Chrysologus 
speaks of Elias) Anima defacata 
mortis victrix evolavit ad ccelum, 
being full of the grace and peace of 
God, and confirmed in it by the ab. 
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solution of the Church (which be- 
longs to all that die in the true faith, 
and blesed hope of penitent sin- 
ners) he placidly rendered his holy, 
devout, and precious soul to God 
that gave it,* on the seventh of De- 
cember, in the year of our Lord, 
1659, in that vertiginous year, which 
after three overturns, so reformed 
the Church and State of England, 
that there was no form of legal, civil 
and settled government in England; 
but from fighting at first for King 
and Parliament, both King and Par- 
liament were quite driven out by 
those that having power over the 
purse by the sword of the nation, 
thought they deserved to have the 
sovereign power also, and could ma- 
nage it better than those masters to 
whom they formerly had devoted 
their service as soldiers. 

Of all his inward accomplish. 
ments his very bodily presence, 
and visible aspect was a kind of 
pledge and earnest; he was yaanvos 
uad ispompemns td edocs, as Greg. Na- 
zian, speaks of the ecclesiastic 
and majestic looks of St. Basil 
and Cesarius. The whole frame 


of his person had something of 


grandeur, goodliness and loveliness 
in it; his looks were venerable, (in 
vultu omnium virtutum signa) he 
had all the good omens and linea- 
ments of great virtues in his counte- 





* Such: were his Lordship’s serious pre- 
patations for death, that three years be- 
fore, (among other secret passages con- 
cerning the state of his own soul, which 
he readily communicated to me,) he was 
pleased in private to tell me, that he had 
made great progress in that greatest and 
most important work, and that in a short 
time (through the grace of God) he should 
finish it, and so would spend the remainder 
of his days in a humble and hourly expec- 
tancy of his dissolution. Whereupon we 
may with some confidence speak it, his 
Lordship had nothing to do, when he re- 
ceived the last summons to remove from 
hence, but only to compose himself to 
sleep in Jesus, which his Lordship did 
most sweetly and contentedly.— Martyn’s 
Address to the Readers, prefixed to his 
edition of Bishop Brounrig’s Sermons, 
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nance; and truly his life made good 
his looks: his body for stature and 
figure, was somewhat athletic, puis- 
sant (paulo procerius) somewhat 
taller and bigger than ordinary ; 
yet very comely, (decora anime ves- 
tis, as Tertul. calls it:) no man ever 
became the preacher's pulpit, or the 
doctor’s chair, or the episcopal seat, 
(it was called of old Thronus Epis- 
copalis ) better than he did: carry- 
ing before him such an unaffected 
state and grandeur, such a benign 
gravity, and a kind of siniling seve- 
rity, that one might see much in 
him to be reverenced, and more to 
be loved ; yet what was venerable 
in him was very amiable, and what 
was amiable was very venerable. 
The majesty of his presence was so 
allayed with meekness, candour and 
humility, that no man was further 
from any thing morose or supercili- 
ous, or savouring of self-fulness and 
conceit, he was (a8 s/Pnyos nab eompec- 
w%ro¢g SO evQuns nae eumpoonyogos) of so 
affable a compliance, and supple 
a condescension, that although he 
never forgat himself as to any inde- 
corum, yet he seemed never to re- 
member himself much in point of 
reserve and distance, as to those ex- 
cellences which he had above most 
men; he was like Gideon’s fleece, 
into which the liberal dew of heaven 
had distilled insensibly ; which filled 
it, but not swelled it: it was more 
ponderous, not more proud, with its 
celestial pregnancy and fluency. 


But how goodly a person soever. 


he was, and worthy to be beheld and 
enjoyed by us longer in the land of 
the living; yet now he is (as the 
flower and goodliness of all flesh) 
cut down withered and vanished, 
hidden from all mortal eyes, you are 
now to look upon him only by re- 
flection backward ; for forward he 
is invisible; another potent Elijah 
taken out of your sight; another 
reverend father that hath left this 
orphan and divided Church ; another 
wise man and faithful counsellor 
withdrawn from a foolish nation and 
distracted people, from whom God 
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hath taken away his peace; ano- 
ther righteous man taken from the 
evil to come, another great prophet 
who could not but foresee and fore- 
tel the evils that would (as St. Paul 
speaks) follow a sinful generation 
after his departure *. 

This is another of the prime cha- 
riots and horsemen of our Israel, 
of our excellent scholars, divines, 
preachers aud bishops, which God 
hath taken out of an evil world, af- 
ter Bishop Usher, Bishop Hall, Bi- 
shop Morton, and others of later 
years, who are sufficient to make an 
everlasting divorce between Prelacy 
and Popery ; that odious and unjust 
conjunction of modern calumny put 
upon the reformed Bishops of Eng- 
land; all these died, as in the true 
faith, so in the foresight and fear of 
much future miseries impending over 
us; for though we have drank deep 
of the cup of the wrath of God, yet 
they justly feared we were not yet at 
the dregs. 

This holy Bishop went not as the 
envious and evil world designed, 
with sorrow to his grave upon his 
own account, but rather with joy 
and blessed hope; he knew the 
world was bad enough at best, but 
now he thought it stark nought and 
mad, without sense or shame for 
sin, even at its worst (Novissima et 





* “T know all accidents are minuted and 
momented by Divine Providence, and yet 
I hope I may say without sin, his was an 
untimely death, not to himself (prepared 
thereunto) but as to his longer life; which 
the prayers of pious people requested, the 
need of the Church required, the date 
of nature could have permitted, but the 
pleasure of God (to which all must sub- 
mit) denied. Otherwise, he would have 
been most instrumental to the composure 
of Chureh differences, the deserved opi- 
nion of whose goodness had peaceable pos- 
session in the hearts of the Presbyterian 
party. I observed at his funeral, that the 
prime persons of all persuasions were pre- 
sent, whose judgments going several ways, 
met all in a general grief for his decease, 
He was buried on the cost of both temples, 
to his great, but to their greater honour,” 
Fuller’s Worthaies, 2nd vol. p. 334. 
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pessima tempora). His only fear 
and grief was lest the ark of the 
reformed religion once well settled 
in England, should at length be taken 
captive again by the stratagems of 
the enemies, and carried either to 
Babylon, or the house of Dagon, to 
popular and fanatic confusion, or to 
Romish idolatry and superstition : 
this hope yet he had in the bottom 
of his fears, next God’s mercy, that 
since the most crying and scarlet 





sms were not the vote, fact or after- 
assent of either the most or the best 
people of the nation, that perhajs 
the Lord would yet return to Eng. 
land in his favour, and require the 
vengeance due to his justice, and to 
the scandal of the Christian and re. 
formed religion, from those who 
were the chief in evil counsels and 
actions, violently obtruded upon 
the nation to its great trouble and 
misery. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


CONSECRATION OF A CHURCH IN 
THE REIGN OF JAMES I, 
To the Editor of the Remembrancer. 
Mr, EDITOR, 
As the Consecration of the new 
Churches, produced by the Parlia- 
mentary grant, which the Commis- 
sioners have so well husbanded, 
and turned to such excellent ac- 
count, is now continually engaging 
public attention, I send you an in- 
teresting narrative of the perform- 
ance of that solemnity in the reign 
of James the First, extracted from 
Stowe’s Annals, which I trust will 
not be unacceptable to your readers. 


Aud remain yours, &c. 
ECCLESIASTICUS. 


“ Fulmer, a towne so called in Buck- 
inghamshire, hauing their parish Church 
about a mile distant from thence, in the 
open fielde, being nowe growne very olde 
and ruinate, in regard whereof, and for the 
generall ease and good of posterities, it 
pleaseth Sir Marmaduke Dorrell, knight, 
master of the King’s householde, to take 
downe the ruines of that decayed Church, 
and at his owne charge to build a newe 
large faire parish Church with a font, a 
pulpit, and all church ornaments, with 
seates, and all other necessaries, aud ervi- 
roned it with a fayre church-yard, and was 
bnilded within the towne of Fulmer, this 
knight being lord thereof; and from this 
time the parishioners were freed from the 
offence of sommers heate, fowle wayes, 
and winters weather, which untill nowe 
were helde great impediments in their du- 
teous repayre unto y* house of God, This 


Church thus fully finished and adorned, 
was consecrated the first day of November 
this yeare 1610, by the Right Reverend 
Father in God Doctor Barlow, then L. 
Byshop of Lincolne: the manner whereof 
briefley followeth, and first the church- 
yard was hallowed, which the Bishop and 
all the assemblee compassed, and as they 
marched, they sung the 100. Psalme: 
this circuite finished, the Byshop made a 
compendious speech, expressing the rea- 
sons of this, and the like enclosures about 
Churches, two whereof were chiefe, th 
one was to giue due distinction, state & 
reuerence to the Temple of Almightie God, 
from all prophane wayes and base places, 
and that no other building should bee 
neere unto it: and to this purpose he cited 
the 435d chapter of Ezech. The othe 
reason is, because the church-yard is a 
dormitary, or place of rest, for Christians 
to sleepe in, untill the resurrection, for so 
much the word in Greeke and Latine signi- 
fieth: in this speech he distinguished all 
differences of places & persons, &c, with 
the diuine reasons, cause, and holy institu- 
tion of these things in the primitive Church, 
and duly obserued by all the holy Fathers, 
&c. 

“ This done, the Byshop sayed to the 
Founder, this parcell of ground which we 
haue compassed for the buriall of the dead 
within your parish js yet your owne, is it 
now therefore your free minde to give it 
for euer to this use, whereunto he an- 
swered, I giue it freely, and with an earn- 
est desire to that purpose ; the Bishoppe 
likewise asked the parish priest, and tlic 
church wardens of the same parish churcli, 
if they all hadde the same desire, and they 
all answered affirmitively, humbly be- 
seeching the Byshoppe to persist in what 
he had so well begunne; then the Bishop 
read the instrument of consecration, 
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wherein was contayned an interdiction, 
that the olde church-yard should not bee 
layd open to anie common or prophane 
use: then the priest with due reuerence, 
read the 90th Psalme, and the 23d chap- 
ter of Genesis. Then the Byshop prayed, 
saying, Blessed Jesus, our onely Sauiour 
and Redeemer, who being the resurrec- 
tion, and the life, hast of thy mercy pro- 
mised, and by thy power art able to rayse 
again unto life, the bodies of the dead, 
that lie in their granes, whether rotted 
with corruption, or consumed to dust, 
wee humbly beseech thee of thine espe- 
ciall fauor to vouchsafe that all these thy 
seruants, which shall within this circuite 
be buryed, may lead their lines in thy 
feare, and leauing them in thy faith, may 
rest in peace within their graves, untill the 
great daie of thy second comming, and 
may then bee raysed anew in assured hope 
to raygne with thee in that euerlasting 
glory, which with thy most pretious bloud 
thou hast purchased for them, and for all 
that loue thee and looke for thy appear- 
ance, heare us O blessed Jesus, for thy 
passion sake, heare us O louing Father, 
for thy Sonnes sake, to whom with thee 
and the Holy Ghost, three equall persons, 
and one eternall God, be rendred all 
thankes, prayse, and glory, Amen. 

“ Then the Byshop entred into the 
church porch, and turned his face to the 
Founder that was lead in thither betweene 
two knights, and sayd unto him, nowe 
verily this church-yard is exempt and free 
from any challenge of you or yours; but 
this house as yet remaines wholly your 
owne, say now therefore, if you renounce 
all your right, clayme, and interrest to 
the same, he answered affirmitiuely; then 
the Byshop asked him, if bis hearts desire 
were to have it dedicated to the Almightie 
God, and consecrated to his diuine seruice 
onely ; whereunto the Founder answered, 
saying, most joyfully and willingly: then 
the Byshop required the Founder to read 
this Psalme, viz. One thing haue I desired 
of the Lord, which I will require, that 1 
may dwell in the house of the Lord, all the 
dayes of my life, to beholde the fayre 
beautie of the Lord, and to visite his Tem- 
ple, and so read on to the 7th verse; 
which done, the Byshop tooke him by the 
hand and went forward, saying, I was glad 
when they sayd vnto me, we will goe into 
the house of the Lord. And at the second 
verse of this Psalme, they both kneeled 
towards the East, & deuoutly sayd the 
rest, with glory be to the Father, and to 
the Sonne, and to the Holy Ghost, &c, 

“ After this the Byshop made a deuout 
prayer acknowledging Gods omnipotence 
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and dinine power, and that heauen is his 
seate, & the earth his footstoole, so that 
his Majestie and glorious presence could 
not be confined within materiall temples, 
&c, and prayed that it would please his 
Fatherly goodnesse, that his seruants might 
assemble together in that place, to heare 
diuine seruice, and to make their humble 
and denout prayers, and supplications, 
and to heare his will and word renealed 
unto them, and that this place consecrated 
to his sernice and seuered from all pro- 
phane employments ; that it would please 
his diaine Majesty to blesse it, and accept 
it at their hands, as a fit place for the 
usuall assembly, a house wherein his sacred 
word should be reuerently read and truly 
preached, his holy Sacraments duly admin- 
istered with feare and reuerence, &c, 
which most excelent prayer and benedic- 
tion ended, he turned to the new font, and 
prayed likewise saying Almightie and 
euerlasting God, whose most dearely be- 
loued Son Jesus Christ, for the forgiuc- 
nesse of our sinnes, did shed out of his most 
precious side both water aygd blood, and 
commaunded his disciples that they should 
goe teach all nations, and baptise them in 
the name of the Father, and of the Sonne, 
and of the Holy Ghost, and to that purpose 
did sanctifie, not onely the floud Jordan, 
but all other waters also, to the misticall 
washing away of sinne, we beseech thee 
heare the supplications of thy congrega- 
tion, and graunt that all thy seruants which 
shall be baptised in the water of this font, 
may receiue the fulnesse of thy grace, and 
may evermore remayue in the number of 
thy elect Church, thro’ Jesus Christ our 
Lord, Amen. 

“ Then the Byshop and the Founder 
went by the middle Isle, and betweene the 
chancell and the bodie of the Church, the 
Byshoppe turning his face to the people, 
read the instrument of consecration, & 
dedicated this Church to God, in the me- 
morie of St. James the Apostle, for so was 
the name of the olde Chureh. After this 
the parish priest sayd the diuine seruice, 
and instead of the psalmes appoynted for 
that"day, he read the 26th, the 84th, & 
the 134th psalmes; and for the appoynted 
chapters, the 2d of Samuell, the 6. chap. 
and the 10 chap. of S, John, verse 22, 
and so read to the end; and in place of 
the collect was sayd this prayer. We be- 
seech thee O Almightie God, that thou 
wilt be pleased continually to dwell in this 
house, which this day we haue dedicated to 
thee, and vouchsafe to receiue the sacra- 
fices of thy servants, whether of almes, or 
prayers or thanksgiving which shall be of- 
fred herein; graunt also a blessing to thy 
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sacred word, herein read or preached, that 
like seede sowen in good ground, it may 
fructifie in those that shall bee liere as- 
sembled, to the instruction of their under- 
standing, the comfort of their consciences, 
the amendment of their lines, and the sau- 
ing of their soules, to the glory of thy 
blessed name, through Jesus Christ our 
onely Lord and Sauiour. 

This ended then began a Sermon, his 
text Psalme 5. verse 7 the people sung 
the psalmes viz, the 27th and 113, the 
Sermon being ended. Then the Byshop 
celebrated the communion, when the 
Founder by the Bishops direction kneeled 
by himselfe in the middle of the Quyer 
right before the Alter, and being a 
collection for the ‘poore, he offred a 
peece of golde; and toward the end of 
the celebration, the Byshoppe prayed 
as followeth: Most gratious God, after 
the religious example of those holy pre- 
lates in the primitive Church, which in 
celebrating the communion, remembred 
the saynts departed, and their benefactors 
lining, we humbly beseech thee to accept 
in good part our commemoration of this 
worthy gentleman thy seruant here pre- 
sent, by whose meanesand at whose charge 
in these demolishing and destroying dayes, 
this house was translated, reedified, en- 
larged, and dedicated to thy seruice, 
blesse him we praye thee with his whole 
ofspring and familie, establish him and his 
seed upon earth, and when that house of 
clay his bodie shall be disolued, clothe 
him with immortalitie, and give him an 
euerlasting habitation in the heavens, with 
thee and thy Sonne Jesus Christ, to whom 
with the Holy Ghost, be all glory, honor, 
prayse, and thankes, now and for euer, 
Amen. And to the communion being 
ended, and the benediction pronounced, 
the congregation was dismissed. 

“« And thus much by way of abstract, I 
haue thought good to set downe, becanse 
it is the first newe built Church, with a 
new church-yard to it, that came to my 
perfect knowledge.” Stowe’s Annals. p. 
908. : 

I 


LIBERTY OF PROPHESYING. 
Tae ensuing extract from the works 
of Dr. Jackson, (whose life was in- 
serted in our last Number,) on the 
«* Inordinate liberty of Prophesy- 
ing” introduced in his days, and on 
the evils which flowed from it, is 
not only curious as an historical 
document, but most seasonable as a 
warning to ourselves. The evils which 
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he foreboded came tremendously to 
pass. Can any less fearful result en- 
sue from preseht excesses? The Le- 
gislators for the Church seem to take 
a very different view of the subject. 
Inordinate Liberty of Prophesying 
brought Errors into the Church, 
disgraced and hindered the Re- 
formation. 
ABerrT the reverend fathers of our church, 
and their suffragans should use all possible 
care and diligence for performing all 
that is on their parts required ; yet without 
some better conformity of catechisms, and 
reformation of such as write them, or preach 
doctrines conformable to them, there is 
small hope, that in such pleaty of preachers 
as now there are, this work of the Lord 
should prosper half so well as it did in those 
times and in those dioceses, wherein there 
were scarce ten able preachers besides the 
prebendaries of the Cathedral Church vn- 
der whose tuition, in a manner, the rest of 
the clergy were. I well remember, and I 
cannot but remember it with joy of heart, 
that the synods in that diocese wherein 1 
was bred did constantly examine the li- 
censed readers how they had profited in 
learning, by their exercises, which they 
did as duly exhibit unto the chancellor, 
archdeacon, &c. as they did their orders 
or their fees. Such as had profited well 
were licensed to preach once a month or 
once a quarter, having certain books ap- 
pointed from whose doctrine they should 
not swerve, but for the most part translate. 
The authors then in most esteem were 
Melancthon, Bullinger, Hemingius (es- 
pecially in postils and other opuscula of 
his) or other writers, who were most con- 
formable to the Book of Homilies, which 
were weekly read upon severe penalty, 

2. But since the liberty of prophesying, 
was taken up, which came but lately into 
the northern parts (unless it were in the 
towns of Newcastle and Berwick, wherein 
Knox, Mackbray, and Udal had sown their 
tares) all things had gone so cross and 
backward iv our church, that I cannot call} 
the history for these forty years or more 
to mind, or express my observations upon 
it, but with a bleeding heart. |The first 
declination from the ancient Church was, 
concerning the death and passion of our 
Saviour Christ; of which the forward 
zealots, or rigid reformers of Popish merits 
did make more malicious and scandalous 
use upon use than the Papists themselves, 
or other heretics, did of any doubtful or 
difficult place of Scripture. The people 
were, in a manner, tauglit to believe that, 
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ro credere, to believe this article was 
sufficient to salvation, live they in the 
mean time how they list. This fool- 
ish doctrine did begin and propagate 
itself in Germany, before Melancthon did 
correct Luther, or as Chemnitius thinks, 
did record his own recantation. But the 
infection in the mean time did so far over 
spread the Church of England before it 
heard of the remedy, that it moved Sir 
Thomas More to lay aside jesting, and 
deplore the miseries of his times in earnest, 
to see men given over to revelling, boozing, 
or drinking, or to other. worse vices, and 
yet continue confident that the sufferings 
and passions of Christ should fully pay the 
shot, or discharge the reckoning how great 
soever it were. 

3. It was but an implicit branch of the 
former error, which at the first did not 
bredk forth in express terms, to teach men 
to believe,secundum 7A npogopiay with full 
assurance of faith, that Christ died for them 
in particular, before they had any assurance 
that Christ died for all men, A strange 
conclusion, which they sought to cover or 
overshadow with a more dangerous branch 
of the same error, to wit; that every man 
was to have Fiduciam, or full assurance of 
his*own estate in grace or interest in Christ, 
not from God's general promises made in 
him, but from special or particular faith. 
This was that unfortunate doctrine which 
gave such scandal to the beginning of the 
reformation in Germany, that not three 
hundred Bellarmines, not so many Valen- 
tias, or other learned Jesuites which have 
lived since, could ever withdraw the tenth 
part so many from reformed religion, as 
Dr. Hessils did with-hold from embracing 
it, by exagitating this sensual doctrine as 
he styles it, as if it had been conceived or 
maintained of purpose, that, some profess- 
ing reformation might continue and in- 
crease their drunken and voluptuous, others 
their lascivious and wanton kind of life; and 
yet be as sure of their personal salvation 
as either St, Peter or St. Paul were during 
their pilgrimage here on earth. This was 
that gin or noose which Satan sought to 
draw upon them, as knowing that he had 
this kind of people at greater command, 
than ever he had any besides. _‘For, (as is 
intimated in some former meditations pub- 
lished, and in some others in due time to be 
communicated to learned and pious readers) 
there is not, there cannot be any possible 
evasion out of this snare, but by recanting 
the former opinions or errors themselves, 
For every novice in arts hath learned, that 
every universal negative proposition may 
be converted simpliciter. Now the Scrip- 
ture gives us this universal negative, again 
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and again, ‘‘ that no adulterer, no cove- 
tous person, no slanderer or reviler of his 
neighbours, no seditious or rebellious spirit 
shall enter into the kingdom of heaven. 
The other universal negative which they 
deliver up as their deed and writing unto 
the father of lies, and of all wicked cunning, 
is this, that no man which must of neces- 
sity enter into this kingdom, though he 
die this day or to morrow, can be an adul- 
terer, a covetous person, a slanderer or 
reviler of his neighbour, or carry a se- 
ditious, rebellious, or traiterous spirit to 
his king and country. Now by this noose 
or gin which they have cast for themselves, 
the great tempter can draw or lead them to 
all manner of mischief and hypocricy to 
envenom their thoughts with malice and 
slander, with treason, sedition, and dis- 
loyalty, and yet assure them, that they are 
no slanderers, no traitors, &c. but zealous 
and godly persons, because they must enter 
into the kingdom of Heaven. 

The last and worst branch of the former 
bitter root, is an assertion which I never 
read in any foreign writer, bit of late set 
down in terminis terminantibus by some 
English zealots, whose study aud practice it 
hath been either to improve or malignify 
foreign errors, The improvement of the 
former errors, which outlandish writers 
did rather not take into consideration than 
maiutain, is, the division of all mankind 
into two sorts, that is, into elect and re- 
probate, An error, I confess, which can 
dono great harm upon such as have the 
gift to let the word of God run as fast out 
at their mouths, as it comes into their 
brains either by the ear or eye. Bat if it 
enter once into the thoughts of a sober con- 
scientious spirit, whose brain and heart 
have daily intercourse or commerce, it is 
impossible but it should put him into a 
dangerous perplexity, either of being care- 
lessly presumptuous, or of falling into utter 
despair. Experiments of this latter evil 
have been more frequent in our Church, 
and in these times, than in any other church 
or times before- us. 

4. For conclusion of this tragical con- 
sideration, I would request all such as sit 
in judicature, especially in causes criminal, 
to call to mind, or suffer me to be their 
remembrancer, of a grave saying delivered 
by a great prelate in the high court of 
parliament, that severity without instruc- 
tion is a kind of tyranny. More particularly 
my humble request is, that with good leave 
I may put such in mind as judge seditions, 
turbulent, or enormus practices (or censure 
felo-de-se) that they shall mightily condemn 
themselves by judging them, unless they be 
as forward withal_to quell the erroneous 
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doctrine (whether by laws ecclesiastical 
or civil) whence the former practices 
spring, as that kind of sedition, stubborn 
disobedience, disloyalty, scandalum mag- 
natum, or privy conspiracy, under whose 
heavy burden this state and church doth 
now sigh and groan. These and diverse 
other like branches of the devil’s service, 
are as true and proper effects, or natural 
issues, of the foremeutioned preposterous 
belief, or doctrine of special faith or di- 
vision of all mankind into two sorts; as 
Christian charity, humility, obedience, 
penitence or contrition of spirit, are of 
the true and well-grounded belief of Jesus 
Christ and of him crucified. 

5. The best instructions that can be 
given for rectifying the former errors, is 
that of our Apostie, Kom. 4. (though we 
follow the interpretations_or hints of those 
writers whom these zealots most admire.) 
He staggered not at the promise of God 
through unbelief; but was strong in faith, 
giving glory to God, and being fully per- 
suaded, that what he had promised he was 
able also to perform. And therefore it was 
imputed to him for righteousness. Now 
it was not written for bis sake alone, that 
it was imputed tohim. But for us also to 
whom it shall be imputed, if we believe on 
him that raised up Jesus our Lord from the 
dead, who was delivered for our offences, 
and was raised again for our justification, 
Verses 20, 21, 2%, 23, 24, 25.—( Jack- 
son's Works, vol. iii, p. 273.) 

ON INFANT SCHOOLS. 
To the Editor of the Remembrancer. 
SIR, 

A MEETING, I observe by the re- 
port of the papers, has lately been 
held at the Freemasons’ Tavern, for 
the purpose of taking into consi- 
deration the propriety of forming a 
Society for the Education of the In- 
fant Children of the Poor. Whilst 
I approve the charitable intentions 
of the originators and promoters of 
the undertaking, I cannot but con- 
sider the measure itself as objec- 
tionable in its nature, notwithstand- 
ing the triumphant unanimity with 
which it was carried; and beg 
leave to state the grounds of my 
dissent, through the channel of your 
useful Miscellany. 

In the first place, I consider sucha 
measure as altogether unnecessary, 
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The schools of the National So- 
ciety, which are now in full opera- 
tion, are amply sufficient, both in 
design and execution, for the edu- 
cation of the poor. In these schools 
the children are received at an age 
when they are capable of discrimi- 
nating between good and evil— 
when they most want employment 
to keep them from the ways of th« 
destroyer—and when they are most 
able to profit by the instructions 
which may be given them. A few 
extraordinary instances of precocity 
in evil, such as those alluded to in 
the speeches at the meeting, are 
not sufficient to make us decide on 
the incompetence of the present 
system of national education, to ef- 
fect its high object of scattering 
the seeds of sound religion and mo- 
rality through the land.—That we 
must consider a right system of 
public education, which is formed 
to the general standard of human 
nature—which will most effectually 
leaven the whole lump.—lf, then, at 
a certain age, youth is most sub- 
ject generally to impressions of 
good and evil, and most able to 
turn those impressions to good or 
bad account—that is the time which 
we should fix as the commencement 
of our labours. And as the Na- 
tional Society, I conceive, has, in 
its wisdom, fixed on such a period, 
I see no reason for innovating on 
the good and wholesome plan al- 
ready established, and sanctioned 
by the favourable testimony of ex- 
perience, 

But the measure is not only un- 
necessary—it is also inexpedient in 
itself. It is an attempt to accom- 
plish by art, that which nature al- 
ready performs better when left to 
herself. During the earliest years 
of childhood, education proceeds 
rather through the heart than 
through the understanding — it is 
not so much by direct precept, as 
by insinuation into the affections, 
that the infant character begins to 
be formed. But such a mode of 
proceeding requires that division of 
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labour and care, which, through 
Divine Providence, is admirably en- 
sured by the distribution of infants 
in private families, under the guid- 
ance of instructors peculiarly al- 
lotted to themselves—instructors, 
it will be allowed, in many cases, but 
inadequately performing their im- 
portant functions—but still possess- 
ing means and opportunities, which 
belong not to the collective and sys- 
tematic operations of a society,— 


The effect of the preseat system of 


national education has been however 
very considerable, in diffusing a de- 
sree of intelligence and right feel- 
ing amongst the poor, beyond the 
immediate objects of its discipline. 
The instruction of the children has 
caused a beneficial reaction on that 
portion of the community from 
which they are taken—a reaction, 
which will be still more forcibly 
perceived, as the system acquires 
strength by continuance. ‘The mo- 
thers, and the elder girls of families 
particularly, on whom so much of 
the care of the young children is 


devolved, are gradually becoming of 


a better stamp, and more qualified to 
attend to the domestic training of 
the little inmates of the cottave; 
so that we are not reasonably to 
expectsuch frequent grounds of com- 
plaint against the parents for neglect 
of their duty, as may have already 
occurred,—Wherever instances in- 
deed may be found, in which pa- 
rents are culpably remiss in the 
early education of their infants, 
there the provident exertion of such 
a society, as that lately formed, 
might probably have prevented the 
evil thus derived to the child. And 
were its object limited to such cases 


of evident desertion on the part of 


the parent, then, I think, there 
could be no objection to an institu- 
tion thus restricted.—But the ques- 
tion is, whether, in order to meet 
these extraordinary cases, it is worth 
while to derange the natural course 
of things, by inviting all poor pa- 
rents indiscriminately, to put their 
infants under the care of the insti- 
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tution. Now, the evil incurred ap- 
pears to me, greater than that whicle 
itis proposed to avoid. We should 
establish a sort of general Found- 
ling Hospital, where each may de- 
posit his burthen, and consider him- 
self exonerated from further trouble 
and responsibility, by the kind in- 
terference of others. The children 
would thus, in a manner, be appro- 
priated by the institution itself— 
the parents would be degraded in 
their own estimation, as unfit to 
have the early direction of their 
children—and for one child who 
might be saved from the contagion 
of evil precept and evil example, we 
should have many a parent exposed 
to the temptation of abandoning his 
offspring to the care of those who 
are not its own, and many a child 
to the risk of being weaned from 
those family endearments which are 
the powerful auxiliaries to our hap- 
piness and our duty.—The case is 
very different, be it observed, from 
that of older children who are sent 
to the National Schools for instruc- 
tion, These obtain by this means 
advantages which their parents have 
it not in their power to bestow. 
The parents are either too ignorant, 
or too much employed in the busi- 
ness necessary for their mainte- 
nance, to be able to communicate 
actual knowledge to their children. 
But however illiterate, or much oc- 
cupied, they may very well teach 
their infants to repeat with their 
earliest accents the Lord’s Prayer 
and the Creed—may impress on 
their minds not to lie, not to steal, 
not to blaspheme, to love God with 
all their heart, and their neighbour 
as themselves-—miay set before them 
the light of a goodexample. Ta 
relieve the parent of this task, is, in 
my opinion, to relieve him of that 
which makes him at once a better 
manand more useful member of so- 
ciety—it is to accomplish by mecha- 
nism what may be done by sponta- 
neous feeling ; and to substitute cal- 
culations of policy for the unsophis- 
ticated dictates of nature. 
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It may be urged, that, as things now 
are, itis very common for the parents 
to consign the care of their children 
to other hands, while they are them- 
selves employed at their work. This 
is true—but how different again is 
the situation of a child thus placed, 
from that which it would hold in a 
regular establishment for its educa- 
tion. The child, so placed, is still 
under the superintendence of the 
parents—the parents still hold them. 
selves as the responsible persons, 
and only depend on those to whom 
they thus entrust their children to 
take care of them for a certain por- 
tion of the day. The charge is 
very much the same as that which 
in respectable families is committed 
to the nurse who attends the child, 
only that the poor, not being able 
to support a nurse at home, are 
obliged to send their children out, 
to obtain occasional assistance and 
relief. 

If we are to prosecute, indeed, a 
system of education generally, such 
as that which this meeting has re- 
solved to commence, which thus 
“‘ orditur ab ovo,” there is no say- 
ing where we ought to stop con- 
sistently, We must lose no time in 
securing the infant ‘‘ from being 
enveloped by any of the evil and de- 
moralizing atmospheres, with which 
every man yet born has been sur- 
rounded.” We must not only have 
our schools, but we must have our 
nurseries—we must have our suc- 
cession-houses, into which we may 
progressively remove the young 
ideas as they shoot, and expand to 
greater luxuriance. What real prac- 
tical good would result from this 
forcing system, is at any rate very 
doubtful; and surely, therefore, it 
requires some hesitation at least, 
before we adopt it generally. But 
the misfortune of opposing any par- 
ticular design of charity is, that we 
may be construed by a most unjust 
fallacy, to be opposing the general 
charity of educating the infant poor ; 
and little weight, therefore, may be 
attributed to such objections as 
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these—whereas I am only contend- 
ing for one species of charity, in. 
stead of another—for the charity 
established by nature, instead of 
that which art would superinduce. 
I have, you will observe, Mr. 
Editor, considered the question en- 
tirely on general grounds. I have 
not, therefore, entered into the ex- 
amination of that portentous parti. 
cular in the arrangements adopted 
at this meeting; the pledge, namely, 
which was given, that ‘‘ whilst the 
children sent to these schools were 
educated religiously, they should 
not be taught any particular cate- 
chism or creed,’"—a feature in the 
plan which appears to have been 
most acceptable to the audience, 
from the ‘‘ great cheering” which 
followed its announcement ;—but I 
cannot forbear asking what rare ab- 
straction of religion, ‘‘ expurgatis 
continuo differentiis,” short of deism, 
these new academicians can purpose 
to teach their infant disciples ! 
Your's, &c. 
DoMESTICUs. 
—— 
CONFIRMATIONS. 
To the Editor of the Remembrancer. 
SIR, 

In your last Number you 
have endeavoured most commend- 
ably to draw the public attention to 
the highly important rite of Confir. 
mation ; it may, therefore, be not 
without its benefit to follow up what 
you then introduced, with the fol- 
lowing list of persons confirmed in 
the Diocese of London. Yours, &c. 

X. 

Times, Place, and Numbers Confirmed 

in 1821. 

May 24, St. John, Hackney..... 
25, St. Mary-le-bone ...... 

26, Kensington ........... 

90, Bh, Det ticccececese od 

30, St. Magnus the Martyr... 

June 4, St. Botolph, Bishopsgate 639 
, St. Mary, Whitechapel.. 657 
St. Andrew, Holborn .., 1310 
681 
549 
784 


1393 
1072 
1008 
331 
¥26 


> 


, St. Martin-in-the-Fields.. 
, St. James, Westminster . . 
9, St. George, Hanover-sqr. 
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Times, Place, and Numbers Confirmed 
in 1824. 


May 3, St.John, Hackney...... 1450 


4, St. Mary le-bone ...... 1174 

5, Kensington ..........+. 1074 
10, St, Paul’s....00....... 621 
12, St, Magnus the Martyr.. 195 
13, St. Botolph, Bishopsgate 777 
17, St. Mary, Whitechapel.. 815 
18, St. Andrew, Holborn . 1150 
19, St. Martin-in-the-Fields,. 612 
24, St. James, Westminster... 608 
95, St. George, Hanover-sqr. 907 
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Tue following General Order has 
been issued from his Royal High- 
ness the Commander-in-Chief to 
the Army, We understand that a 
similar Order will shortly be issued 
by the Lords of the Admiralty to 
the Navy. 

GENERAL ORDER. 

Horse Guards, May 18, 1824. 


Ir has been reported to the Com- 
mander-in-Chief, that, in some in- 
stances, Regimental Officers have 
been employed by certain Societies 
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for the distribution of Bibles and 
Religious Tracts among the Troops ; 
and, considering that such a duty 
belongs solely to the Chaplains of 
the Army, who are attached to Gar- 
risons, or Brigades, and who are the 
proper and only channel, with the 
approbation of the Commanding 
Officers, for all Communications of 
this nature, His Royal Highness 
strictly forbids Military Officers 
from accepting or executing any 
such Commission, under the penalty 
of His Majesty’s severe displeasure. 

In giving this Order to the Army, 
His Royal Highness feels it essential 
to declare, that Military Chaplains 
are always ready to perform the 
Duties for which they are held re- 
sponsible ; and that they will never 
fail to issue to the Troops, under 
regular Authority, whatever it may 
be proper to distribute among them. 

By His Royal Highness, 
The Commander-in-Chief’s Command, 
Henry Torrens, 
Adjutant-General. 





MEDITATIONS.—(rrom BISHOP HALL.) 


Upon a fair coloured Fly. 

What a pleasant mixture of colours 
there is in this fly; and yet they say, no 
fly is so venomous as this; which by the 
outward touch of the hand corrodes the 
inmost passages of the body, 

It is no trusting to colours and shapes ; 
we may wonder at their excellency, with- 
out dotage upon their beauty, Homeli- 
ness makes less shew, and hath less danger ; 
—give me inward virtue and usefulness ; 
—let others care for outward glory. 





Upon the sight of Grapes. 

Mark the difference of these grapes: 
there you see a cluster, whose grapes touch 
one another, well ripened: here you see 
some stragglers,which grow almost solitary, 
green and hard. It is thus with us, Chris- 
tian society helpeth our progress, And 
woe to him that is alone, He is well that 
is the better for others; but he is happy 
by whom others are better. 


Upon the sight of apiece of Money under 
the Water. 

I should not wish ill to a covetous 
man, if I should wish all his coin in the 
bottom of the river; no pavement could 
so well become that stream; no sight 
could better fit his greedy desires; for 
there every piece would seem double, every 
teston would appear a shilling, every 
crown an angel. It is the nature of that 
element to greaten appearing quantities ; 
while we look through the air upon that 
solid body, it can make no other represen- 
tations: neither is it otherwise in spiritual 
eyes and objects ; if we look with carnal 
eyes through the interposed mean of sen- 
suality, every base and worthless pleasure 
will seem a large contentment; if with 
weak eyes we shall look at small and im- 
material truths aloof off, in another ele- 
ment of apprehension, every parcel thereof 
shall seem main and essential ; hence every 
knack of heraldry in the sacred genealogies, 
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and every scholastic qhirk in disquisitions 
of divinity, are made matters of no less 
than life and death to the soul. Itisa 
great improvement of true wisdom to be 
able to see things as they are, and to 
value them as they are seen. Let 
me labour for that power and staidness of 
judgment, that neither my senses pay de- 
ceive my mind, nor the object may delude 
my sense, 


Upon Wasps falling into a Glass. 


See you that narrow-mouthed glass, 
which is set near to the hive, mark how 
busily the wasps resort to it, being drawn 
thither by the smell of that sweet liquor 
wherewith it is bated; see how eagerly 
they creep into the mouth of it; and fall 
down suddenly from that slippery steep- 
ness into that watery trap, from which they 
can never rise: there atter some vain la- 
bour and weariness they drown and die: 
you do not see any of the bees look that 
way; they pass directly to their hive, with- 
out any notice taken of such a pleasing 
bait; idle and ill disposed persons are 
drawn away with every temptation, they 
have both leisure and will to entertain every 
sweet allurement to sin, and wantonly 
prosecute their own wicked lusts till they 
fall into irrecoverable damnation ; whereas 
the diligent and laborious Christian, that 
follows hard and conscionably the works 
of an honest calling, is free from the dan- 
ger of these deadly enticements, and lays 


up honey of comfort against the wiater of 


evil. Happy is that man who can see and 
enjoy the success of his labour ; but, how- 
ever, this we are sure of; if our labour 
cannot purchase the good we would have, 
it shall prevent the evil we would avoid, 


Upon the sight of a great Library. 

What a world of wit is here packed up 
together! I know not whether this sight 
doth more dismay or comfort me; it 
dismays me to think that here is so much 
that | cannot know; it comforts me to 
think that this variety yields so good helps 
to know what I should; there is no truer 
word than that of Solomon—t'cre is no 
end of making many books; this sight veri- 
fies it; there is no end; indeed, it were 
pity there should; God hath given to man 
a busy soul; the agitation whereof cannot 
but through time and experience work out 
many hidden truths; to suppress these 
would be no other than injarious to man- 
kind; whose minds like unto so many can- 
dies, should be kindled by each other. The 
thoughts of our deliberation are most accu- 
ate, thes vent into our papers, What 


an happiness is it, that, without all offence 
of necromancy, [I may here call up any of 
the ancient worthies of learning, whether 
human or divine, and confer with them 
of all my doubts? That I can at pleasure 
summon whole synods of reverend fathers, 
and acute doctors from all the coasts of 
the earth, to give their well-studied judg- 
ments in all the points of question which [ 
propose? Neither can I cast my eye 
casually upon any of these silent niasters, 
but I must learn somewhat. Itis a wan- 
tonness to complain of choice. 

No law binds us to read all: but the 
more we can take in and digest, the better 
liking must the mind’s needs be. Blessed 
be God that has set up so many clear 
lamps in his church. 

Now none but the wilfully blind, can 
plead darkness; and blessed be the me- 
mory of those his faithful servants,that have 
left their blood, their spirits, their lives, 
in these precious papers; and have wil- 
lingly wasted themselves into these during 
monuments, to give light unto others, 





Upon the tolling of a passing Bell, 


How doleful and heavy is this summons 
of death? This sound is not for our ears, 
but for our hearts; it calls us not only to 
our prayers, but to our preparation: to 
our prayers for the departing soul; to our 
preparation for our own departing, We 
have never so much need of prayers, as in 
our last combat, then is our great adver- 
sary niost eager: then are we the weakest, 
then nature is so over-laboured, that it 
gives us not leisure to make use of gracious 
motions, There is no preparation so neces- 
sary as for this conflict ; all our life is little 
enough to make ready for our last hour, 
What am I better than my neighbours? 
How oft hath this beil reported to me the 
farewell of many more strong and vigorous 
bodies than my own ; of many more cheer- 
ful and lively spirits? And now what 
doth it but call me to the thought of my 
parting? Here is no abiding for me: I 
must away too, 

Oh! teach me so to number my days, 
that I may apply my heart to true wisdom. 





Upon the sight of a Bladder. 

Every thing must be taken in his meet 
time ; let this bladder alone till it be dry, 
and all the wind in the world cannot raise 
it up, whereas, now it is new and moist, 
the least breath fills, and enlarges it; it is 
no otherwise in ages and dispositions; in- 
form the child in precepts of learning and 
virtue, while years make him capable, how 
pliably he yieldeth, how happily is he re- 
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plenished with knowledge and goodness ; 
jet him alone till time and ill example have 
hardened him, till he be settled in an habit 
of evil, and contracted and clung together 
with sensual delights, now he becomes ut- 
terly indocible ; sooner may-that bladder 
be broken than distended, 





Upon a Burr leaf. 


Neither the vine, nor the oak, nor the 
cedar, nor any tree, that I know within 
our Climate, yields so great a leaf as this 
weed, which yet, after all expectation, 
brings forth nething but a burr, unprofit- 
able, troublesome. So have I seen none 
make greater profession of religion than an 
ignorant man, whose indiscreet forward- 
ness yields no fruit but a factions disturb- 
ance to the church wherein he lives. Too 
mych shew is not so much better than 
none at all, as anill fruit is worse than 
none at ail, 

Upon the singing of a Bird. 

It is probable that none of those crea- 
tures that want reason, delight so much in 
pleasant sounds, as a bird; whence it is, 
that both it spends so much time in sing- 
ing, and is more apt to imitate those mo- 
dulations which it hears from men, Fre- 
quent practice (if it be voluntary) argues a 
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delight in that which we do; aud delight 
makes us more apt to practise ; and more 
capable of perfection in that we practise. 
O God! if I take pleastire in thy law, I 
shall meditate of it with comfort, speak of 
it with boldness, and practise it with cheer- 
fulness. 





Upon an Ivy Tree. 

Behold a true emblem of false love: 
here are kind embracements, but deadly : 
how close doth this weed cling unto that 
oak, and seems to hug and shade it? but 
in the mean time draws away the sap, and 
at last kills it. Such is an harlot’s love, 
such is a parasite’s, Give me that love and 
friendship which is between the vine and 
the elm, whereby the elm is no whit worse, 
and the vine much the better, That whole- 
some and noble plant doth not so close 
wind itself about the tree that upholds it, 
as to gall the bark, or to suck away the 
moisture ; and again the elm yields a be- 
neficial supportation to that weak, though 
generous plant. As God, so wise men 
know to measure love, not by profession 
and compliment, (which is commonly most 
high and vehement in the falsest) but by 
reality of performance. He is no enemy 
that hurts me not. I am not his friend 
whom I desire not to benefit. 
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The Superintendence of Christ over 
his Church, a Sermon preached in 
Lambeth Chapel, on St rday, April 
11, 1824, at the Consecration of 
ihe Right Rev. Christopher, Be- 
thell, D.D. Lord Bishop of Glou- 
cester. By J. B. Sumner, M.A. 
Prebendary of Durham, §c. &c. 
Published at the Command of his 
Grace the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury. 4to. pp. 21. Hatchard 
ald Son, 1824. 


THis Sermon is quite worthy of 
the author of ** Apostolical Preach- 
ing Considered.”* Flowing with a 
tide of clear and simple eloquence, 
it powerfully impresses us with a 
heartfelt and lively conviction of the 
serious truths which it lays before 
us, and disposes the reader almost 





* We particularly mention this work, 
because we conféss it is our favourite 
amongst the author's excellent productions, 
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unconsciously to examine his own 
heart, and see whether there be any 
evidence of their practical effect on 
himself. To the ministers of the 
Gospel in particular, it addresses 
itself in accents which cannot die 
away on the ear and be forgotten. 
It points out to them the high cha- 
racter which they hold in the Chris- 
tian dispensation, as the living in- 
struments by which Christ exercises 
his active superintendence, and on 
whom he pours out his Spirit for the 
edifying of the body of the church. 

It opens with the following ener- 
getic passage :— 

“* However slightly treated or passed 
over by the world, and classed with thin gs 
of man’s contrivance, the Christian Church 
is a sublime object of contemplation. 
When we consider from what origin it 
rose ; against what interests it has pre- 
vailed ; from what clouds it has emerged ; 
what comforts it has diffused ; what moral 
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changes it is continually effecting :—we are 
constrained to say, This has God wrought, 
this is God’s building.” 

Shewing, then, the absurdity of 
supposing that Christ should cease 
to watch over the Church which he 
had once instituted, Mr. Sumner 
goes on to state three several ways 
in which his superintendence is 
manifested,—in providing persons 
qualified: 1st, To declare the truths 
of the Gospel at home, and to pub- 
lish it abroad ; 2dly, To defend its 
authority, and to maintain its doc- 
trines in their purity ; 3dly, To apply 
these doctrines to the hearts and 
lives of men. 

Under the first head, he asserts 
the heavenly influence of the Spirit 
in communicating to persons the 
disposition to employ their faculties 
and powers in preaching the Gos- 
pel.—In the early ages of Christi. 
anity, this inward calling was evi- 
denced in the weariness and pain- 
fulness, watchings and fastings, 
persecutions and privation, which 
were willingly undergone for the 
sake of the Gospel.—In later ages, 
it is manifested in the counteract- 
ing energy of the faithful preacher 
amidst difficulties and discourage- 
ments, arising either from the con- 
tented indifference of mankind 
or their natural aversion to true 
spiritual religion ; and in the lively 
faith which prompts the minister of 
the Gospel to forego the blessings 
of his native land, and go forth 
to publish salvation to the nations 
yet lying in darkness. We cannot 
forbear giving, in Mr. Sumner’s own 
words, that animated description 
of the Christian missionary with 
which he concludes this division of 
his subject.:— 

* Out of the vast tract of uncultivated 
ground which a religious survey of the 
world unhappily represents, some spots 
are open to the spiritual husbandman, and 
invite the Apostle, the Evangelist, to bring 
good tidings, to publish salvation. But 
who, except the Lord of the harvest, 
can send forth labourers into fields like 
them? Shall we ascribe it to any thing 
but the power of His grace, if we find 
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those who are ready to forego the blessings 
and connexions of their native land, and 
banish themselves into the deserts of hea- 
thenism, where, in hope of fature produce 
from labours now unseen and unacknow- 
ledged, they till the unbroken ground, and 
scatter the precious seed; without en- 
couragement to animate their toil, or com- 
panion to cheer them on their way? I 
nuist not, indeed, say that they are alone ; 
for he makes his abode with them, who has 
promised to be always with hjs faithful 
ministers to the end of the world: nor 
must I speak of them as unseen ; for their 
Father which seeth in secret, shall reward 
them openly: but I will boldly say, that 
he who worketh all in all, can alone pro- 
duce the lively faith which overcomes the 
present world, and goes out, not knowing 
whither, for the sake of a crown of glory 
in the life to come.” 

The next division of his subject 
is employed in pointing out the in- 
fluence of the Spirit in securing a 
right interpretation of scriptaral 
truth ; to which even heresies, he 
shews, have contributed, by drawing 
forth able expositions of the truth 
as it is in Jesus. 


** Men have not thought it much to 
employ in the interpretation of the Bible, 
talents of gigantic eminence, and labour 
which would have procured to them the 
highest worldly advantages :—they have de- 
voted days and nights to studies which had 
no other interest, than that they were con- 
nected with the elucidation of some scrip- 
tural truth, or the refutation of some 
unscriptural error;—they have applied 
themselves to critical pursuits of a very 
uninviting nature, and to languages which 
afforded no return of literary gratification, 
that they might better understand the 
Scriptures, or unfold their contents to 
others against whom they had before been 
closed, Certainly they have had their re- 
ward: they have found their recompense 
in this, that they have been labouring in a 
sacred cause; that the counsels of God, 
and his dealings towards men, have been 
constantly present to their mind, But 
the preparation of the heart which made 
these counsels dear to them; which made 
them consider this, and this dlone, a suffi- 
cient recompense, if they could discern 
the way of salvation more clearly, or 
render it more plain to others ;—this must 
be referred to Him,who worketh all in all.” 


Our attention is, lastly, called to 
the operation of the Spirit in the 
6 
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perfecting of the saints. Obstacles 
to the discharge of the ministerial 
duty, arising from the cares or plea- 
sures of the world—from a piety 
untempered by charity towards man 
—or from spiritual pride—and “ a 
thousand dangers which beset the 
narrow path’’—can only be encoun- 
tered and overcome through the Di- 
vine assistance. 


“ Perhaps the scene of labour is cast in 
some sequestered corner of the land, in 
what the men of business, or the men of 
intellect and literature, would call a wild- 
erness; but in that wilderness a flock is to 
be fed, and that flock is designed for im- 
mortality; and the faithful shepherd 
watches, and prays, and labours for the 
safety of those souls entrusted to him, as 
a father for the welfare of his children. 
I speak to those who can appreciate such 
cares ; to some who have themselves ex- 
perienced them ; and who know at once the 
necessity and the painfulness of these mi- 
nistrations, ‘I'he interpreter of Scripture 
may find sonte reward in perpetuating his 
name amongst his brethren; the preacher 
may be cheered by the applause and admi- 
ration of his hearers : but what can stimu- 
late the humble and retired minister, the 
laborious watchman of the house of Israel, 
except the desire implanted in him by the 
Spirit, that he may present every man 
perfect in Christ Jesus, as his hope and 
crown of rejoicing in the great day.” 

Mr. Sumner here anticipates the 
objection which may be made, by 
narrow-minded men, to the alleged 
purity of motive which actuates the 
minister of the Gospel, from the 
temporal support which his duties 
procure for him; and while he ac- 
knowledges the benefits of the libe- 
ral endowment which the Church 
enjoys, maintains that these benefits 
are not, and cannot be, the leading 
stimulus to the duties of the minis- 
iry. The appeal which he here 
makes to his hearers, at once be- 
speaks the sincerity of the preacher, 
and the justice of his vindication :— 


‘* But I may safely appeal to the hearts 
of the reverend persons who hear me, whe- 
ther some more noble, more disinterested, 
more lasting motive, is not to be found 
engraven there :—and well I am assured, 
that those on whose hearts it is engraven, 
will be the first to say, not unto us, Lord, 
not unto us, but unto thy name be the 
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praise; for it is thy Spirit which worketh 
all in all.” 

The concluding part of the Ser- 
mon is employed in deducing com- 
fort and encouragement to the 
faithful minister, from the subject 
under consideration. The highest 
as well as the lowest members of 
the body of Christ are thus em- 
boldened to trust, that “he who 
first actuates the heart to devote 
itself to his service, will perform 
unto the end the good work which 
he has begun.” 

The solemnity of the occasion, 
however, more particularly leading 
the thoughts to those who are placed 
in authority in the Church, Mr. Sum- 
ner directs the sequel of his remarks 
to the Episcopal Order; and we do 
not remember to have seen any pas- 
sage in which the duties of the 
rulers of the Church haye been set 
forth more consistently with the 
admirable admonitions contained in 
the service appointed for the Conse. 
cration of Bishops ; or in which that 
filial reverence due from the presby- 
ter towards “ the fathers of his or- 
dination,” has been more scrupu- 
lously and delicately observed. It 
is not, indeed, a direct exhortation 
with which he concludes, but by 
pointing out the expected aid and 
co-operation of the Holy Spirit ia 
discharging their high functions, he 
is led to expatiate on those func- 
tions, and thus tacitly enforces their 
obligations. 

* Our thoughts to-day are naturally 
directed towards those who rule: rule as 
heads of an establishment, which it does 
not become me to eulogize in this place, 
but with which it is impossible not to con- 
nect, in a great measure, the interests of 
the universal Church, He, whom they 
serve, will enable them to watch over its 
welfare with wisdom and perseverance ; 
and whilst they endeavour daily to enlarge 
its usefulness, and secure to an increasing 
population the benefits of a Scriptural 
Liturgy, and an enlightened ministry, will 
teach them to disregard the calumny, the 
prejndice, the indifference towards all 
religion against which they are frequently 
obliged to contend. He will enable them, 
as overseers of the flock, to feed the 
Church of God which he has purchased 
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with his own blood; to.watch for the souls 
of all, as they that must give account ; 
to rebuke with impartiality, to encourage 
with sound judgment, to draw forth retir- 
ing merit from its concealment, and impose 
a timely check upon those who are /ifted 
up with pride ; and to remind the younger 
servants of Christ of the responsibility of 
their sacred office, and the tremendous 
consequences to themselves and to their 
flock, of a neglect of the charge commit- 
ted to them, 

“ Above all, he will enable them to rise 
superior to the flattering distinctions of 
this world; to disregard the praise of men, 
and through evil report and good report, 
to seek the honour which cometh from God 
only; to bear continually in mind that 
awful hour, when the greatest of all dis- 
tinctions will be, to have turned many to 
righteousness ; and when the precious ta- 
lents of influence and ability will no longer 
retain their value, except in as far as they 
have been employed in bringing men from 
darkness to light, from the power of Satan 
unto God.” 

Such just and engaging views of 
the Christian ministry are calculated 
not only to do good to those to 
whom they are expressly directed ; 
but also to correct the prejudices 
of those who desert the pious com- 
munion of our orthodox Church, to 
obtain, as they conceive, a more 
faithful and evangelical ministration 
of the word, They shew them, that 
preaching, so much the fashion of 
modern days, is not the only means 
by which Christ exercises his active 
superintendence over the Church ; 
but that the minister who “ labours, 
and prays, and watches” for the 
good of his flock, may be no less an 
instrument of the Redeemer, sent 
to bring men to salvation through 
his merits, than that messenger of 
the Gospel who mightily convinces 
men by the vehemence of his ora- 
tory. They shew, also, on the whole, 
that our Church is a spiritual com- 
munion—that we lay no other foun- 
dation than that whichis laid,which 
is Ghrist—and that its ministers, as 
such, account themselves of no 
repute, but so far as they are the 
ambassadors of Christ and co-ope- 
rators with the Spirit of God. 

We have only to regret, that Mr. 
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Sumner has not inserted a caution 
against a possible perversion of his 
views, by discriminating between 
such as are the real and authorized 
ministers of the Gospel, and such 
as claim to themselves the holy 
office without due authority froin 
Christ—that authority which cau 
alone be derived from those to 
whom the apostles have transmitted 
it by communication from Himself. 
This distinction, indeed, follows from 
the course of his argument ;—for, 
the superintendence of Christ over 
his Church being inferred from the 
fact of his having originally esta- 
blished it, the subsequent observa- 
tions can strictly apply only to such 
as can justly claim a divine original to 
theirsacred functions.—But we could 
have wished, at the same time, to 
have seen the distinction promi- 
nently brought forward. We the 
more regret the omission, as we are 
sure that Mr. Sumner would have 
placed the matter in a striking point 
of view; and while he vindicated 
the exclusive right of an apostolic 
Church to send men into the Lord's 
vineyard, would not have violated 
that charity which is due to those 
that are without. 
ee 


Remarks on a Letter of Constantine 
the Great, to Eusebius of Caesarea, 
on the Instauration of the Scrip- 
tures; and on the first Imperial 
Constitution in favour of Chris- 
tianity, issued from Milan; in 
refutation of a- Tract, entitled, 
“*The absurd Hypothesis, that 
Eusebius of Caesarea, Bishop and 
Historian, was an Editor or Cor- 
rupter of the Holy Scripture, ex- 
posed, in a second Part of the Case 
of Eusebius.” By the Rev. Fre- 
derick Nolan, Vicar of Prittle- 
well, Essex. 8vo. pp. 78. Bag- 
ster, London. 1824. 


WE have noticed the controversy to 
which the title of the Pamphlet be- 
fore us draws our attention, chiefly 
with the view of making some re- 
marks on the controversial spirit 
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with which it has been conducted, 
The combatants indeed have taken 
time and space enough between 
their several rejoinders to allow all 
irritation of feeling to subside, for 
we believe it is now six years sivce 
the date of the first attack—still we 
tind that they have not by this op- 
portune delay learned the art of 
cool fighting, .but have only re- 
cruited their vigour for fiercer con- 
flict. —Like the spirited competitor 
for the mastery of the herd so 
well described by the poet, each 
seems to have retired a while 
from the scene of engagement, 
multa gemens ignominiam plagasque, 


and after due preparation again 

to have made prelude of batile, 

with all the keen recollection of 

former indiguities stimulating to the 

assault : 

Post ubi collectam robur viresque re- 
cepte, 

Signa movet, precepsque oblitum fertur 

in hostem, * 

But, in all seriousness. we really 
must raise our voice, feeble as it 
may be, against a mode of literary 
warfare, such as that evidenced in 
the series of pamphlets to which we 
allude—particularly when carried 
on between two brethren of the 
sacred profession. It is obviously 
not only unworthy of themselves, 
but calculated to strengthen that 
injurious impression against the 
Church, which, at the present time, 
more particularly, the public mind 
is so disposed to receive. Men will 
not take the trouble to discriminate 
between the cause and its advo- 
cates, and when they see those, of 
whom their profession taught the 
world to hope better things, for- 
getting their own dignity in the heat 
of mutual strife—they are apt to 
construe the culpable conduct of 
the individuals into some radical 
defect in the communion itself to 
which they belong. 

To say that the true object of all 
controversy is the investigation of 
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truth is an evident truism. Yet 
plain as it is, there is no principle 
more disregarded practically. For 
if it were duly observed, controver- 
sialists ought in fact to be the closest 
friends. They are allies fighting 
in a@ common cause. One com- 
mon danger, from the antagonist 
power of falsehood, ought power- 
fully to cement their union. But 
the reverse of this most commonly 
takes place. Each party is found 
to be most anxious to obtain the 
glory of a conquest to himself, and 
is seldom pleased with the attain- 
ment of the truth, unless his own 
strength has been successfully in. 
strumental in the pursuit, 

As human nature is constituted, 
it would not perhaps be altogether 
desirable that the spirit of contro- 
versy should be entirely repressed. 
There is that vis inertié in our in- 
tellectual, as well as in our material 
nature, that we commonly require 
some powerful impulse to rouse us 
to exertion. Though the desire of 
investigating the truth is in itself a 
strong principle of the mind—yet in 
most cases it will not be found alone 
adequate to its object, but to de. 
mand the aid of more practical mo- 
tives to give effect to its suggestions, 

We will candidly own, therefore, 
that we do not wish to see the 
stimulus of controversy banished 
from the world. We only wish to 
see it controlled and regulated, ard 
thus rendered subservient to that 
good, which is attached by Divine 
Providence to the right exercise of 
every natural principle. 

Iu the first place then, while each 
of the contending parties may be 
allowed to be anxious for his own 
truth—for that particular view of 
the subject which he presumes to 
be the correct one—he must not 
suffer his private attachment to an 
opinion to weaken his general in- 
terest in the cause of truth. It 
must bind him on the contrary, 
more closely to truth in the abstract, 
as a domestic affection is only a 
stronger tie of patriotism and phi- 
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lanthropy. Private opinion may 
thus be maintained with the greatest 
enthusiasm, and the most persever- 
ing ingenuity—for its defender will 
not support it merely as one Seow 

DvAatrwv, but as one sincerely de- 
siteus to promote the advancement 
of knowledge, 

In the next place, the zeal of the 
controversialist must net be ex- 
clusive. He must not deny to his 
opponent equal earnestness in the 

cause of truth. Though he may 
think that all depends on the 
achievements of his own hand, he 
must not condemn the exertions of 
another as if they were altogether 
useless. He must regard his no- 
minal antagonist as his real coad- 
jutor, acting only on a different line 
of — tation. While he is on the alert 
therefore to detect every error in 
the adverse statements and argu. 
ments, he will rejoice only at the 
triumph of that which he conceives 
to be the truth, and not in the per- 
sonal discomfiture of his opponent. 

Had these fundamental rules been 
observed, we should not have that 
cause for complaint, which 1s sup- 

plied us by this pamphlet of Mr. 
Nolan and its predecessors in the 
controversy. We single out this 
fast pamphlet, because it most out- 
rages the principles for which we 
contend. Written in a style of 
acrimonious flippancy, it spares not 
insinuation against the understand- 
ing, the veracity, the honesty, or 
the temper of his unfortunate anta- 
gonist. We do not wish to give 
additional currency to so much op- 
probrious language, and therefore 
make no particular quotations in 
proof of our assertion—we need 
only say that instances are to be 
found passim throughout its pages. 
That he had not observed the 
bounds of due respect towards his 
antagonist, Mr. N. himself indeed 
seems to have been aware. For at 
the close of hisremarks, we find him 
resorting to the following apology, 
thongh he will not even condescend 
to acknowledge it to be an apology. 


*¢ In taking my final leave of such an 





Case of Eusebius. [JuLy, 
opponent, I make no apology for the 
strain in which I bave conducted my de- 
fence. If it be thought that it has been 
conducted with unnecessary asperity ; to 
this splendid and powerful sentence, I 
leave its vindication: ‘ Hoc et ratio doctis, 
et necessitas barbaris, et mos gentibus, et 
feris natura ipsa, preescripsit, ut omnent 
semper vim, quacunque ope possent, a cor. 
pore, a capite, a vita ipsa propulsarent,’” 


Now to apply this sentence to 
Mr. Nolan’s case, we would ask, 
where was the violence which he 
had sustained, either corporally, 
capitally, or vitally? Dr. Falconer 
had attacked an hypothesis, which 
he had ingeniously advanced in the 
course of his erudite work on the 
Integrity of the Greek Vulgate, 
namely, that Eusebius, in obeying 
the instructions of Constantine, by 
which he was empowered to prepare 
a number of copies of the Serip- 
tures, had availed himself of the 
opportunity to corrupt the sacred 
text, by omitting certain passages, 
and in particular that relauing to the 
doctrine of the Trinity. St. John i i. 5. 
7. The only viclence done was to his 
hypothesis, that indeed had been as- 
sailed—somewhat unceremoniously 
we must say,—but there was no call 
surely for the principle of self-pre- 
servation, He had only to defend 


his opinion against the assaults of 


Dr. Falconer. It was rather incum. 
bent upon him to shew, that in Aim- 
self he had received no damage in 
the attack, and that he was quite 
secure behind the impregnable bat- 
tery of his arguments. The terms 
pretixed to Dr. Falconer’s second 
pamphlet, were certainly very offen- 
sive in themselves. It stated the 
subject in this manner :—“ The ab- 


surd Hypothesis, that Eusebius of 


Cwesarea, Bishop and Historian, was 
au Editor or Corrupter of the Holy 
Scriptures, exposed, &c. "—instead 
of the more temperate style adopted 
in the first, which was designated : 
“ The Case of Eusebius, &c. ex- 
amined.” Vat it was by no means 
necessary for Mr. Nolan to meet 
offence with offence. He had 

noble opportunity indeed offered to 
him to imitate the conduct of the 
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*¢ judicious” Ilooker, who ona simi. 
lar occasion acted very differently, 
«To your railing,” said that man of 
meckness in auswer to the attacks 
of Mr. Travers, ‘‘ to your railing I 
to your reasons I say 


* 


say nothing, 
what follow ig 

Having expressed our opinion as 
to the conduct of this controversy, 
we proceed to state to which view 
of the case we are disposed to lean, 
Here then we must acknowledge 
that we do not think that Mr. Nolan 
has made out a sufficient case 
against Eusebius. The verbal cri- 
ticism of a single passage does not 
appear to us to be the proper ground 
for establishing the probability, that 
Eusebius took such an unwarrant- 
able liberty of mutilating the sacred 
text. Supposing even that the pas. 
sage adduced from the letter of Con- 
stantine conveyed, as Mr. Nolan 
supposes, a sanction from the Em- 
peror for the use of a discretionary 
power in copying the Scriptures, we 
must not at once conclude from 
such a sanction, that Eusebius did 
actually use the power so conceded, 
We are not to infer, that, as a ruler 
of the Christian Church, and know- 
ing the value of all Scripture as 
given by inspiration of God, he 
would not have scrupled to adopt 
a suggestion, which the Emperor in 
ignorance of the true nature of the 
sacred records, may have made to 
him. And if he did suppress any 
passages of Scripture, why did he 
not also suppress the letter itself, 
which thus interpreted, gives him 
what the Church at large must have 
judged an illicit sanction, and,must 
have raised a suspicion of his faith- 
fulness in executing the ofhice of 
transcription? 

But with all respect for Mr. No. 
lau’s profound ecclesiastical know- 
ledge, we cannot help agreeing with 
Dr. Falconer, that the passage quoted 
from the letter of Constantine does 
not admit the sense which Mr. No- 
lan would elicit from it. It is foreign 
to our purpose to enter into a minute 


* Walton's Life of Hooker, Pp r, prefixed to 
the Ecclesiastical Polity. p. 20. folio 
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investigation of the exact force of 
the words, “ cuvecss” and * Aoyos,” 
upon which so much stress has been 
laid in the course of the controversy, 
There is, we think, no occasion for 
a diatribe on either of these words, 
The prima facie evidence of the do- 
cument from which the passage in 
question is taken, satisfies us, that 
nothing more is implied than a com- 
mand from the Emperor, for copies 
of the Sacred Scriptures to be exe- 
cuted under the care of Eusebius, 
and we are the more confirmed 
(rather perversely perhaps) in this 
Opinion, from the ingenuity em- 
ployed by Mr. Nolan in establishing 
his construction of the passage, 

We look then to Mr. Nolan’s 
future labours, for some more suc- 
cessful vindication of the celebrated 
text of the heavenly witnesses. His 
hypothesis is not a foundation suffi- 
ciently ample for such a fabric. 
Anxious as we are that a text which 
adds so strong a testimony to the 
concordant voice of Scripture, pro- 
claiming a Trinity in the Unity of 
the Godhead, should be proved to 
belong to the sacred Canon,—yet 
we think it behoves every sincere 
friend of the truth, to be especially 
cautious, lest by admitting so im- 
portant a confirmation as that of St. 
Join, i. 5. 7. on imperfect evidence, 
he should subject the other indis- 
putable proofs to a like imputation 
of weakness. One infirm argument 
does more to invalidate a good cause, 
than many good ones to support it. 
Instead of co-operating, it counter- 
acts,—for it withdraws a portion of 
our strength to its own defence. 
Presenting too a vulnerable part to 
the enemy, it enables him to make 
some impression on our line, and he 
thus appears to have gained a victory 
by the partial dismay which he has 
produced. We must not then be 
too eager in receiving an ally, which 
may prove an incumbrance instead 
of an auxiliary. Besides, the same 
hypothesis upon which we should 
receive the doubtful text into our 


Canon, might be employed as well 
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in questioning other texts. If Euse- 
bius expunged some passages, he 
may have inserted or altered some, 
and we are thus at once let loose 
into a wide sea of conjecture, not 
knowing what to receive, or what to 
reject, in the volume of inspiration. 
Dr. Falconer, indeed, appears not to 
have put the case too strongly, when 
he says, that— 

“ The hypothesis will be of more use 
to the Deist and the Infidel, than to the 
Christian,—to him who wishes to annihi- 
late the whole volume of sacred Scripture, 
than to him who proposes to reinstate in 
their supposed places, or to restore to 
their former supposed authority, a few, 
though important, sentences,” 

Nor is it only in reference to the 
Scriptures that we object to the ten- 
dency of Mr. Nolan’s hypothesis. 
What must not its effect be on the 
authority of Eusebius as an his- 
torian? The same person who would 
not scruple to corrupt the text of 
Scripture, would not hesitate, we 
may be assured, to falsify facts. He 
who, as a Bishop of the Church, 
could misrepresent her doctrines 
by suppression, or by any other 
means,—as an historian of the 
Church would not, we conceive, be 
more impartial orexact. Whatthen 
are we to think, with respect to that 
important portion of ecclesiastical 
history which he has recorded 1—a 
history, which has been constantly 
received in the Church as an authen- 
tic account of the earliest ages of 
Christianity—Could a history so 
esteemed have been written by so 
desecrated a hand? It is hardly to 
be supposed. Either then we must 
reject Mr. Nolan’s hypothesis, as 
casting an unjust stigma on our his- 
torian, or we must think that the 
high reputation, which his writings 
have obtained with men of various 
parties in the Church, is strangely 
unfounded. 

—— 


An Historical Catalogue of the 
Scottish Bishops, down lo the 
Year 1688, by the Right Rev. 
Robert Keith. Also an Account 
of all the Religious Houses that 





were in Scotland at the Time of 
the Reformation, by John Spot. 
tiswoode, Esq. A new Edition, 
corrected, and continued to the 
present Time; with a Life of the 
Author, by the Rev. M. Russel, 
LL.D. Rivingtons. 1824. 


Few writers on the subject of Scot- 
tish antiquities have acquired a 
higher authority than Keith. His 
indefatigable research into the an- 
cient records of his country has 
furnished. abundant materials to 
more recent authors; and the ster. 
ling honesty of his character has ex- 
torted the applause even of those, 
who differed most widely from him 
in religious and political opinions, 
Keith, no doubt, had his partialities 
—there are few men without them; 
but, however they may have affect- 
ed his general conclusions, they 
never, in any degree, interfered with 
his statement of facts. In ail his 
voluminous writings, there is not, 
perhaps, a single fact wilfully 
misrepresented, nor any document 
suppressed, which could throw light 
on the transactions of the period of 
which he wrote. This is the highest 
praise that can be bestowed on the 
historian ; and it is praise, to which 
the venerable Keith 1s fully entitled. 
We are not called upon, nor is it 
necessary, to defend the soundness 
of his views ; but we can confidently 
recommend his “ History of the 
Affairs of Church and State in 
Scotland, from the beginning of the 
Reformation,” as a most interesting 
and authentic register of the tran- 
sactions of that remarkable period. 
We are fully disposed to acknow- 
ledge the immense results which 
these transactions have produced ; 
but we may be allowed to question, 
with Keith, the wisdom of many ol 
the chief actors in that scene of re- 
form, and to lament the want of 
moderation in them all. 

The most popular of Keith’s pro- 
ductions is the Catalogue of 
Bishops,” now given to the public 
for the seeond time. Its value has 
long beeu known to the historian 
aud the antiquary. Its authority, as 
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a book of reference, on subjects 
connected with the temporal rights 
of the Church, is established by the 
frequent appeals which are made to 
its statements in the law courts of 
Scotland. The present edition is 
printed verbatim from the original 
quarto edition published in 1755. 
The editor has considerably en- 
hanced the value of the work, by 
the notes which he has subjoined to 
the historical part, and by the ad. 
dition of several original articles. 
These consist of a Life of Keith, a 
supplement to the Dissertation on the 
Culdees, and an Historical Sketch 
of the State of Episcopacy in Scot- 
land since the era of the Revolution. 

Of Keith’s personal history little 
isknown. He was’attached to the 
Episcopal Communion, ata time, 
when its members were subjected to 
the severest enactments of penal 
law, and harassed by the jealousy, 
and, sometimes, the persecution of 
a hostile Establishment; necessity 
compelled them to court obscurity 
and concealment, so that few no- 
tices can be collected concerning 


the character and conduct even of 


their most eminent churchmen—and 
some of them were eminent for 
learning, and many distinguished for 
piety and a patient endurance of 
the greatest hardships and priva- 
tions, From the scanty records 
which Dr. Russel has been enabled 
to collect, it appears that Keith 
was born on the 7th February, 1681, 
at Uras, a small estate in the county 
of Kincardine, of which his family 
possessed the fee simple, or what 
is called in Scotland the wadset. 
He was descended from the cele- 
brated family of Keith, Earls Ma- 
rischal of Scotland; a descent, on 
which the good man seems to have 
set no slight value, and which he 
took great pains to establish against 
the pretensions of another claimant 
to the honour. He received his 
education at Aberdeen, and became 
tutor to the famous Marshal Keith, 
to whom his Catalogue of Bishops 
is dedicated. In 1710 he took holy 
orders in the Episcopal Church ; 
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and, in 1727, was consecrated to 
the office of a bishop in that com- 
munion, From this period his whole 
time was devoted to the duties of 
his sacred function, and to antiqua- 
rian pursuits, in which he seems to 
have taken great delight. We must 
refer our readers, for farther parti- 
culars of the life of this worthy man, 
to the sensible and well-written 
narrative of Dr. Russel. We shall 
now pass on=to the Dissertation, 
concerning the history of the Cul- 
dees. 

The chief interest which has 
drawn attention to these ancient 
monks, has arisen from some pecu- 
liarities in the rule to which they 
were subject, and in the privileges 
which they enjoyed. Presbyterian 
writers, though they affect to de- 
spise the testimony of antiquity on 
the subject of Church government, 
when it is urged against them by 
their Episcopal adversaries, have 
yet, on some occasions, manifested 
no small solicitude to derive sup- 
port to their peculiar polity from 
ancient practice, or, at least, to 
shew that this sort of evidence is 
not so entirely on the side of their 
opponents, as has been generally 
alleged. Many writers on that side 
of the question have thought they 
could discover some very near re- 
semblance to the Presbyterian po- 
lity in the scheme of administration 
adopted by the disciples of Co- 
lumba; the arguments of Blondel, 
Selden, Baxter, and Sir James Dal- 
rymple, failed, however, to con- 
vince the world of the fact, and it 
was generally believed that the Cul- 
dees, whatever might be their par- 
ticular rule of monachism, enter- 
tained pretty much the same notions 
on points of doctrine and church 
government, as were held by the 
rest of the Christian world. In 1811 
Dr. Jamieson revived the arguments 
of the old Presbyterian writers, and 
endeavoured to fortify them by all 
the additional topics which his great 
antiquarian research could supply. 
In this dissertation Dr. Russel meets 
the arguments of the venerable 
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writer; and, we must confess, that 
he seems to us to have decided the 
question as far as argument is con- 
cerned, He has shewn, in a man- 
ner to us the most convincing, that 
the Culdees, in doctrine dissented 
not from the received opinions of 
the Church, and in discipline va- 
ried not in any material point from 
other monasteries, both in Europe 
and Africa, except in this one pe- 
culiarity, that the abbot was supe- 
rior to the bishop ; and this superi- 
ority appears to have been only in 
matters of monastic rule. The 
chief argument by which Dr. Jamie- 
son expects to prove the Presbyte- 
rianism of the monks of Iona, is 
Bede's account of the mission of 
Aidan to Oswald, King of North- 
umberland, and the observation of 
the same historian, that the island 
of lona “is always wont to have 
for its governor a Presbyter ab- 
bot, to whose authority both the 
whole prevince and even the bishops 
themselves, by an unusual consti- 
tution, ought to be subject.” Now 
Dr. Jamieson takes it for granted, 
that such being the constitution of 
the monastery, Aidan received Pres- 
byterial ordination, because there 
is not ‘* a vestige of proof from the 
record, that so much as one bishop 
was present.” We shall give Dr. 
Russel’s answer to this argument, 
as a good specimen of his contro- 
versial powers, first observing, that 
Bede says, “ the council of seniors 
elected Aidan, one of their own 
number, as being worthy of the 
episcopate, and haying ordained 
him, sent him forth to preach.” 
“The inference, indeed, has a very 
plausible reasoning, and will satisfy those 
readers who have confined their inquiries 
to the volume in which it is to be found, 
But the most unreflecting of the author's 
admirers will naturally be induced to ask, 
why should the monks of Iona give the 
title of bishop to the brother whom they 
send forth; and why should they go 
through the form of declaring Lim worthy 
of the episcopate? Did the words bishop 
aad presbyter mean the same thing in those 
days, or was the venerabie Bede, who tells 
the story, ignorant of the distinction usu- 
ally implied ia these terms? It cannot be 











affirmed, either that the words were syno- 
nymous, or that Bede was not aware of 
their difference ; fur, besides that, in his 
works at large, he observes the common 
distinction between presbyter and bishop, 
he marks it with particular emphasis, in 
regard to Iona itself; telling his reader 
that the head of that establishment was al- 
ways a presbyter, and nota bishop ; and 
conveying, too, with considerable emplia- 
sis, and no small surprise, the additional 
information, that the bishop there was held 
under a species of subjection to the abbot 
of the monastery—that the presbyter 
monks should have ackuowledged the sa- 
periority of their presbyter-abbot, was 
regarded quite as a matter of course, and 
could excite no astonishment in a Church 
historian, The office bearer, therefore, 
who is called a bishop, and who is said to 
be subject in an unusual manner ( more 
inusitato ) to the rector of the monastery, 
must necessarily have been of different 
and higher order than that of presbyter, 
If this be admitted, it may then be rea- 
sonably asked, how could a college of 
presbyters consecrate a bishop? On what 
principle could they coufer upon one of 
their brethren a rank, a power, and an 
authority, which they themselves did not 
possess? Is it possible to view such a 
transaction in avy other light than that of 
a piece of solemu mockery? They knew 
the difference between bishop and pres- 
byter. ‘The historian who relates the oc- 
currence was equally well acquainted with 
that distinction: on what ground, then, 
shall we explain the conduct of these 
mouks, which is apparently so inconsist-. 
ent with the leading principles of their in- 
stitution ; or by what means shall we re- 
concile the use of terms, which involve us 
in such direct contradiction? There is oply 
one way of restoring probability to the 
narrative of Bede, and corsistency to the 
proceedings of the Columban convent, 
which is, to admit that the bishop, who 
appears to have had some connection with 
the monastic establishment at Iona, to 
whose abbot he was in certain respects 
subordinate, had also some hand in the 
ordination of the episcopal missionaries, 
who were sent into Northumberland from 
that famousseminary.” P, Ixxxvii. 


After bringing satisfactory proofs 
from Lloyd, that bishops were con- 
stantly employed to perform epis- 
copal offices in all other monasteries, 
whence the presumption certainly 
is, that the practice was similar in 
Jona, Dr. R. proceeds :— 

“ The history of Finan, who succeeded 
Aidan in the see of Lindisfarn, affords 
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the strongest, the mest direct, and the 
most unimpeachable evidence that human 
testimony could supply, that the persons 
whom the monks of Lona pronounced wor- 
thy of the episcopate were, in fact, bishops 
in the proper and ordinary sense of the 
term. ‘* Having arrived in his diocese, 
(says Bede) he built a church fit for an 
episcopal see; and having shortly after- 
wards baptized Peasda, the king of the 
Middle Angles, with all his court, he gave 
him four priests, one Scotch and three 
English, to instruct and baptize his people. 
In the process of time, the Scottish priest, 
who was cailed Diuma, was ordained by 
Finan to be bishop of that nation, as well 
as of the province of Mercia, The words 
of the venerable historian are as follow: 
* Factus est Diuma, unus ex prefatis qua- 
tuor sacerdotibus, episcopus Mediterra- 
neorim Anglorum, simul et Merciorum, 
ordinatas a Finano episcopo.’ At a sub- 
sequent period, Sigebert, king of the East 
Angles, with his friends, was baptized by 
the same bishop; and received, at the 
same time, two priests to convert and bap- 
tize his subjects. One of these, whose 
name was Cedd, having, with the assist- 
ance of his colleague, gathered together a 
great church to the Lord, returned to the 
establishment at Lindisfarn, to inform Fi- 
nan of their remarkable success in evange- 
lizing the Saxons; with which account the 
Northumbrian pielate was so much grati- 
fied, that in order to enable him to prose- 
secute his pious objects with still greater 
advantage, he resolved to raise the priests 
to the order of bishops, ‘ Finan,’ says the 
historian, ‘seeing his success in the further- 
ance of the Gospel, and having called to 
him two other bishops for the ministry of 
ordination, made him bishop over the na- 
tion of the East Angles ;’ adding, ‘ that he 
having received the degree of the episco- 
pate, (accepto gradu episcopatus) returned 
to the province ; and with greater autho- 
rity (majore auctoritate) fulfilled the work 
which he had begun, erected churches in 
different places, ordained presbyters and 
deacons, who might assist him in the word 


of faith and in the ministry of baptism.’ 


Dr, Jamieson, as might be expected, is a 
good deal puzzled with the episcopal tran- 
sactions of Finan, which look so much like 
those of a real diocesan bishop, ‘ It must 
be admitted,’ he observes, ‘ that according 
to Bede’s narrative, there is something in 
the conduct of Finan, which does not 
seem entirely consonant to the view given 
of the ordination of Iona. Whether this 
should be ascribed to some greater attach- 
ment, on the part of the Saxons, to the 
model of the Romish Church, 1 shall not 
presently inquire, But unless we suppose 
that Finan renounced the tenets of his 
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Mother Church, we cannot here conclude 
that he viewed the office of a bishop as 
essentially distinct from that of a presby- 
ter.” That he viewed the office of a bishop 
as essentially distinct from that of a pres- 
byter, cannot, I think, be doubted by any 
man who has read with candour the fore- 
going paragraphs; and, taking this con- 
clusion in connection with all that Bede 
relates concerning him, during the ten 
years that he presided over the Northum- 
brian Church, the natural conclusion is, 
that he did not renounce the tenets of his 
Mother Church; but, on the contrary, 
that those tenets were in direct accord- 
ance with the principles upon which his 
whole public conduct proceeded, It is 
allowed that Finan requested the attend- 
ance of two other bishops to join with him 
in giving canonical consecration to the 
presbyter Cedd; and moreover, that this 
presbyter, when raised to the episcopate, 
returned to his district with greater autho- 
rity, and forthwith proceeded to ordain 
priests and deacons to assist him in the 
word of faith and ministry of baptism ; 
from which facts, the inference forces it- 
self upon our acceptance with an irresist- 
ible degree of conviction, that the tenets 
held at Iona, in regard to Church govern- 
ment, were decidedly Episcopal, and, con- 
sequently, that Aidan, Finan, and Colman, 
were episcopally ordained,” p. xcv. 


In this dissertation, Dr. Russel 
shews that he is intimately versed 
in ecclesiastical antiquities, and that 
he can bring the stores of his mind 
into full and effective use; he treats 
the lame conclusions of his antago- 
nist with much pleasantry, but never 
departs from the respect due to a 
man, venerable by age, and eminent 
for learning and virtue—there seems 
to be little bitterness in Dr. R.’s 
composition: he may occasionally 
provoke his adversary by the play- 
fulness of his wit, but it inflicts no 
wound; while he overturns Dr. Ja- 
mieson’s theory to its foundation, it 
is with some. tenderness towards the 
amiable author, who had employed 
so much research and ingenuity in 
rearing it. 

We wish it were in our power to 
devote a larger space to the histori- 
cal sketch of Scottish Episcopacy, 
which is subjoined to his volume. 
There is an interest thrown around 
the Episcopal Church, by the emi- 
nent place it once held among the 
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institutions of the country, by its 
long and steady attachment to the 
unfortunate family of Stuart, and 
by its sufferings, for what was es- 
teemed the sake of conscience. It 
is not easy to account for the odium 
which has always prevailed against 
Episcopacy in Scotland : it has ge- 
nerally been attributed to the into- 
lerance of that Church when it was 
vested with power. We do not be- 
lieve this, because we do not believe 
that any Church was disliked at that 
period merely on account of its in- 
tolerance. Toleration was as much 
beyond the view of Presbyterians as 
of Episcopalians. In those days it 
was reckoned both the privilege and 
the duty of the true religion to per- 
secute all those of a different opi- 
nion; and perhaps even the moody 
Covenanter was sustained in his wild 
retreat with the hope of a day of 
retribution, to the full use of which 
he thought himself entitled. We 


are also somewhat sceptical with 
respect to the extent of the odium 


under which the Episcopal Church 
laboured. The act which abolished 
Episcopacy says indeed, that it was 
odious to the people. We believe 
it was odious to a rabble of miser. 
able fanatics, and to a few rapacious 
nobles, who had possessed them- 
selves of the spoils of the Church, 
and who feared that the prey might 
hereafter be reclaimed, if the hie- 
rarchy continued to enjoy its tem- 
poral honours, Another cause of 
its subversion, doubtless, ‘was the 
refusal of the bishops to transfer 
their allegiance to King William and 


MONTHLY 
Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge. 
At the Anniversary Dinner of the 
Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge, which took place at 
the Freemasons’ Tavern on Tues- 
day, the Ist of June, there were 
present about 120 of the Members 
of the Society and Friends of the 
Established Church. 
The Bishop of London was in the 
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Queen Mary. It is quite evident, 
that that Prince was not guided in 
his choice by any regard to theolo. 
gical principle, but merely by 
considerations of political interest, 
This is placed beyond a doubt, by 
a letter from the Bishop of Edin- 
burgh, (at p.65 of this volume) 
who was deputed by his brethren to 
plead the cause of the Church with 
the influential characters in Wil- 
liam’s court. It is well known, that 
the Scottish bishops, to a man, ad. 
hered to the cause of the abdicat- 
ed monarch, and strictly subjected 
themselves and their Church to a 
long period of suffering and perse- 
cution. The spirit in which these 
evils were endured, is certainly high- 
ly honourable to that religious body; 
and we regret that an ampler record 
“has not been preserved of those in- 
dividuals, whose counsels inspired 
and maintained that patient endur- 
ance which took, without a murmur, 
the loss of fame, and fortune, and 
honour. Dr, Russel declines going 
into a minute detail of the persecu- 
tions which the Episcopal party 
endured, because he has no desire 
to revive old animosities ; and we 
cannot but approve his resolution, 
We are indebted to him for the in- 
teresting account he has given in his 
Appendix ; and we cannot but think 
that a more expanded history of 
Scottish Episcopacy would be ac. 
ceptable, if it were to proceed from 
the pen of one who has shewn him- 
self so well qualified to do justice 
to such a work, 
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Chair, supported by the Bishops of 
Oxford, Lincoln, Exeter, Glouces- 
ter and Limerick, Lord Kenyon, 
Mr. Justice Park, the Stewards, and 
several of the dignified Clergy and 
Laity of rank. 

After the loyal and appropriate § 
toast, “Church and King,” had | 
been drunk with customary cordi- 
ality, &c. 


The Bishop of London rose to propose © 
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bury ; to whom, said his Lordship, not only 
on account of his private virtues, but of 
his high public character, we all look up 
with affection and reverence, 

The Bishop of Oxford then gave the 
health of the Right Rev. Prelate in 
Chair, of whom it were unfit, he said, to 
speak in his presence as he deserved ; 
but whose health he was sure would be 
cordially. drunk by a company which was 
well qualified to estimate his virtues and 
his talents. 

The Bishop of 
sincere thanks for the flattering manner in 
which the mention of his name had been 
received, and assured the company that 
with the blessing of Divine Providence on 
his humble endeavours to promote the in- 
terests of the Society and to perform his 
duty in other respects, he should hope to 
merit their approbation,— 
His Lordship concluded with proposing a 
toast, which on that day certainly needed 
no preface,—the Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge—and with offering 
his. congratulations on the increase of its 
prosperity, which would appear on the 
face of the Report, to be read by the 
reverend Secretary. 

The Rev. Mr. Parker having stated 
that it was the custom on this oecasion 
to raise a small sum, not for the gene- 
ral purposes of the Society, but for the 
aid of acertain number of poor Widows; 
aud Dr, Gaskin having, by particular re- 
quest, as in former years, read the ‘Thir- 
teenth chapter of St. Paul’s First Epistle 
to the Corinthians—the usual collection 
was made. 

The Bishop of London said, that there 
two Gentlemen tien present, to 
whom the Society was much indebted for 
their activity and judicious arrangements, 
whose health therefore he should have the 


the 


London returned his 


continue to 


were 


pleasure of proposing, the Treasurers, Mr. 
Archdeacon Cambridge and Mr. Josiiua 
Watson, 

Mr. Archdeacon Cambridge returned 
thanks for his colleague and himself, and 
expressed his hopes that the operations of 
the Society might be still beneficially ex- 
tended in the Colonies and especially in 
the West Indies, where the newly ar- 
ranged Ecclesiastical Establishment would 
open fresh sources of connexion with the 
present a wide field for 
the exertions of those who were appointed 
to watch over the spiritual interests of 
those distant portions of the Established 
Church, 

The Report for the last year was then 
read by the Rev. Mr. Parker, from which 
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the health of the Archbishop of Canter- 
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it appeared, that the total number of Bibles 
&c. issued to Members on the terms of tix 
Society, granted gratuitously on special 
application, and delivered to Members for 
their gratuitous distribution,amounted to 


WG nscdeus etccrecscoce GaseU 
New Testaments and Psalteis 60,275 
Common Prayer Books ..... 126,431 
Other Bound Books ........ 15,142 


Small Tracts, half-bound, &e. 811,949 
Books and Papers, (for ygra- 
tuitous distribution) 


Total. . 1,454,818 
exhibiting en the whole an excess of 
4,107 above the distribution of the pre- 
ceding year. 

The receipts towards the general de- 
signs of the Society were 60,607/, 4s, ed. 
leaving in the hands of the Treasurers a 
balance of 12291. Ss. 2d.; and towards 
the East India Mission, 29701. 14s. 5d. 
leaving a balance of 37. 1s. 8d.—the re- 
ceipts of the last year exceeding those of 
the preceding one by 2892/, 4s. 3d. for 
the general desigus of the Society—and by 
744/, 128s, 2d. for the East India Mission, 

The Bishop of London said, ‘that after 
the lumineus Report which had been 
heard by all with so much gratification, he 
begged leave to propose the health of 
the Secretaries, by whose diligence and 
zeal the concerns of the Society had 
been so prosperously conducted—con- 
cerns which had recently increased to 
an amount far beyond what any one when 
he first came into the room could have 
anticipated, 

The Rev. Mr. Parker returned thanks, 
and the Rev. Mr. Campbell: said, that 
having been so short a time in office, lie 
felt, that with respect to the past he de- 
served little: with respect to the future 
he hoped what had been said would act as 
a Stimulus to exertion. 

The Bisiop of London proposed to pay 
a tribute of grateful respect to the 
Stewards; to those who had honoured the 
meeting with their company, and to those 
who were prevented by various causes 
from doing so. Among whom his Lord. 
ship mentioned Earl Talbot, Lord Lil- 
ford, the Bishop of St. Asaph, the Dean of 
Chester, and Mr. Roberts. 

The Bishop of Limerick returned thanks 
in the name of the Stewards; and thus 
emphatically concluded, ‘‘that the Al- 
mighty may bless and prosper the Chris- 
tian efforts of this Society, as he 
hitherto blessed and prospered them, is 
my fervent prayer.” 

The Bishop of London wished to pay 
another. tribute of gratitude to a body of 
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Gentlemen whose zeal and exertions were 
well known and highly appreciated; to 
whom were to be attributed a large aug- 
mentation of the funds and a wide diffu- 
sion of the books of the Society — the 
Treasurers and Secretaries of the Dioce- 
san and District Committees, 

The Bishop of Lincoln proposed the 
the health of the late Secretary. Dr. 
Gaskin said, that he felt overwhelmed with 
gratitude tor the kind manner in which 
his health had been drunk. It had al- 
ready pleased Providence to protract his 
life to a considerable term, so that he had 
during a long course of years watched the 
gradually increasing prosperity of the So- 
ciety, but that he hoped still to be per- 
mitted to see it prosper to the glory of 
God and the welfare of mankind. 

The Bishop of London begged leave to 
call the attention of the company to a 
similar Society in a sister Island, connect- 
ed with the Society for Promoting Chris- 
tian Knowledge in England by the most 
sacred ties; and co-operating cordially in 
the same good work—the Association in 
freland for the Discouragement of Vice 
and the Promotion of Christianity. 

The Bishop of Limerick returned 
thanks ; and felt it his duty to say, that the 
Association in Ireland has endeavoured at 
a humble distance, but with zeal, to follow 
the footsteps of her venerable sister in 
encouraging whatever might tend to the 
promotion of true religion:—that it has 
been the object of that Association to 
promote Christianity, not merely in the 
general sense of the term, but according 
to the doctrine, discipline and forms of 
the Established Church of England and 
Treland. 

The Bishop of London gave—prosperity 
to the Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel in Foreign Parts—as a younger 
branch of the Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge ; pursuing the same 
object, and equally supported by the 
friends of the Established Church and the 
Christian Religion. His Lordship then 
gave successively “ the National Society,” 
and “the Society for the Enlargement of 
Churches and Chapels,” adding, that it 
was a gratifying fact, that for every Pound 
laid out by the latter Society a poor man 
had been accommodated with a seat in a 
place of worship; that no Charity in the 
Kingdom had, according toits means, ren- 
dered more important or extensiwe bene- 
fits to the community; nor was there any 
one which better deserved the support of 
all the friends of the Church of England. 

The Bishop of London next mentioned 
a Society the objects of which are con- 
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fined to one class, the black population 
of the West Indian Islands; and his Lord. 
ship added, that the individuals into whose 
hands had been put the Ecclesiastical 
affairs of these Islands, were, he felt 
amply assured, perfectly competent to 
discharge the important trust confided to 
them, At the same time his Lordship 
was happy to say, that the West Indian 
Proprietors have shown the most liberal 
spirit, with a disposition to encourage the 
education of the negroes. The day he 
therefore hoped might not be far distant, 
when it might be in his power to congra- 
tulate the friends of humanity on the suc- 
cess of the effectual labours of that So. 
ciety, the prosperity of which he now pro- 
posed—the Society for the Education of 
Negro Slaves in the West Indies, 

. The Bishop of London then gave the 
Clergy Orphan Society, —as one which un- 
doubtedly bad a claim on the attention of 
the Clergy, from whom it had obtained 
much patronage, but not so much as it de- 
served. His Lordship stated, that there was 
room in the house of the Institution for 159 
children, but that the existing funds would 
not allow of the building being filled— 
which he could but consider asa disgrace 
to the Church. His Lordship entreated 
that the gentlemen present who came from 
different parts of the country would do 
their best to make known the deficiency, 
and endeavour to supply it, in order that 
50 more orphans than can at present be 
admitted, may receive the benefit of the 
education provided in the Schools—an 
education such as few schools can offer, 
His Lordship suggested that a very trifling 
annual subscription from Diocesan Com- 
mittees would form a material addition to 
the funds of the Charity, and enable the 
Society to complete the purposes for 
which the School was originally construct- 
ed, If any evidence were required as to 
the excellence of the education given, 
with regard to soundness and accuracy, 
and its effects on the minds and manners 
of the children, it was only necessary to 
refer to the last Annual Examination. 
He could say, without exaggeration, that 
the education was better than that which 
could be had at most schools, 

The Bishop of London, in proposing 
the next toast, remarked, that it was 
a part of the professional duty of the 
Clergy to support such Societies as that 
for Promoting Christian Knowledge ; 
and that it was also unquestionably the 
duty generally of the Laity to promote the 
honour of God and the welfare of their 
fellow creatures; but, when the Laity came 
forward actively and prominently in aid 
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of such institutions as are more especially 
clerical they are obviously disinterested, 
and deserve the warmest thanks of all 
classes. His Lordship begged therefore 
to give—the hea'th of Lord Kenyon aad 
the respectable body of Laity who were 
then present, 

Lord Kenyon replied, that he and the 
laymen present had done no more than 
their duty in supporting a Society which 
so well consulted the religious, the civil, 
and the social interests of mankind ;—and 
as they had done their duty, so would it 
always be their pleasure to encourage and 
sustain all the Societies that day recom- 
meuded from the Chair. 

Lord Kenyon again rose, and stated, that 
for thegratification of his personal and here- 
ditaryfeelings, he had obtained permission to 
givea toast usually given from the Chair, 
It was a common saying, Justitia soror 
Fides—he would add, Fidei soror Justitia. 
He proposed the health of Mr, Justice 
Park and the Judges of the land. 

Mr, Justice Park, with great feeling, 
acknowledged the honour done him and 
his brother Judges, who were unavoid- 
ably absent on the occasion, and added, 
that he had seen for three and thirty years 
the gradual progress of the Society from 
small to great, and that nothing had 
afforded him greater satisfaction than its 
growing prosperity.—T'he Company then 
retired, 


i ae 


The Tenth Report of the Chichester 
Diocesan and District Committee, 
Established in 1812, in aid of the 
Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge. 

In submitting the Tenth Annual Report of 

their proceedings, the Chichester Dioce- 

san Committee of the Society ror Pro- 

MOTING CHRISTIAN KNOWLEDGE antici- 

pate with pleasure the gratification with 

which the friends of the Church of England 
will receive the intelligence of their in- 
creasing presperity. 

Notwithstanding that each succeeding 
year, since the establishment of the Com- 
mittee in 1812, has exhibited a progres- 
sive improvement in its affairs and objects, 
it is with peculiar satisfaction that general 
attention is invited to the following state- 
ment; by which it will appear that the 
same readiness to give, anil gladness to dis- 
tribute, which has all along been mani- 
fested by the friends and promoters of this 
excellent Institution, still characterizes 
their zeal, and authorizes the humble hope 
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that there will be no weariness on thei: 
part, so long as ignorance, error, and un- 
belief, remain to be informed, reclaimed, 
and refuted. 

Many additional subscriptions and do- 
nations have been received by the Com- 
mittee during the last year. 

The numbers of Books distributed by 
the Committee since the last Report, is as 
follows: 375 Bibles, 257 Testaments, 960 
Common Prayer Books, 872 bound Books, 
and 4298 half-bound Tracts, &c. the whole 
of which, to the PARENT SOCIETY, a- 
mounted to 231/, 4s. 9d, but, owing to the 
very liberal terms on which its Members are 
supplied, the funds of the Committee have 
been charged only 180/, 1s. 11d.for them*, 

The benefits, which we trust have been 
derived from our endeavours to promote 
Christian Knowledge, may be estimated 
by a reference to our Annual Reports; 
while the advantage which has resulted to 
the PARENT SOCIETY, through whose in- 
strumentality we have been enabled to be 
thus useful, may be seen in the printed 
Account of Benefactions received by the 
Society from Diocesan and District 
Committees, When it is considered that 
in the last year alone we have distributed 
nearly sixteen hundred Bibles and Prayer 
Books, we may be allowed to hope that 
our labour will not be entirely bestowed 
in vain; but that some of the good seed, 
so plentifully sown, has fallen on good 
ground, and by the Divine blessing will 
bring forth fruit accordingly. It is, more- 
over, satisfactory to us to reflect, that, 
through the encouragement and assistance 
with which we have been so highly favour- 
ed, we have had it in oyr power, not only 
to provide for the necessities of our poor 
neighbours in the District, but in the 
twelfth year of our establishment, to con- 
tribute a Donation of upwards of 1007. 
towards furthering the general desigus of 
the Parent Society. 

So successful have been the endeavours 
of the friends of education to diffuse the 
blessings of it around them, that the 





* A comparison between the cost and 
selling prices of the SocieTy, will shew 
the reasonableness of the Tenth Standing 
Rule, which stipulates that “an entire 
third of all Subscriptions and Receipts by 
sale of Books, &c. be transmitted as a 
Donation to the Society.” The amount 
of the Donation sent up by the Chichester 
Diocesan Committee, for the year 1823, is 
1017, 3s. 11d. which sum, ample as it may 
appear, does not make good the loss sus- 
tained by the Socinry. 
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means of knowledge may be said to have 
been brought within reach of most of the 
lower The faculty of reading, 
and understanding what they read, 
to the improved system upon which they 
are generally taught, is no longer confined 
to their There few 
do not, or may not, possess it. 
quirement has created in them, as might 
naturally be expected, a desire for intor- 
mation, and the Society FOR PRomMo- 
TING CHRISTIAN KNOWLEDGE, with a 
provident foresight of their wants has not 
left them to “ run here and there for meat, 
and grudge if they be not satisfied,” but 
at the same time that, from its permanent 
list, it provides them with a plentiful sup- 
ply of spiritual food in the Holy Scrip- 
tures, and other works of a purely religi- 


classes, 


owing 


superiors, are who 


This ac- 


ous character, presents them also in its 
Supplemental Catalog 
selection of works of a lighte1 
source of moral entertainment. 

The Committee, sensible of the expe- 
dience of combining amusement with in- 


struction, will be happy to afford every 


1¢, with a judicious 





cast, as a 


facility in their power to the formation of 


Lending Libraries. ‘They hope to see the 
day when every School, if not 
Parish within the District, is provided 
with a Library of this description®, 

The advancement of the Dean of Chi- 
chester to the Bishoprick of Gloucester 
has deprived the Committee 


intendence of a 


every 


of the super 
President, under whose 


degree of 


auspices it has been raised to a 


efficiency and importance, whieh few simi- 
lar Institutions have hitherto attained, : 
none have surpassed. ‘Lhe Committee 
could not contemplate the dissolution of a 
connection which had been productive ot 
so much satisfaction to themselves, and of 
so much benefit to society, without some 
memorial of their gratitude and respect— 
and accordingly at the last (Quarterly 
Meeting (which was attended by his Grace 
the Duke of Richmond in the chair—the 
Right Hon. Lord Selsey, Lord G. Lennox, 
Sir Thomas Brooke Pechell, Bart, M.P. 
Sir Janies Brisbane, the Venerable Arch- 
deacon of Chichester, the Canons Resi- 
dentiary, the Prebendaries, and the prin- 
cipal Clergy aud Laity of the District) the 
following Address, moved by Lord Selsey, 


and 


* With a view to promote the establish- 
ment of Lending Libraries, the Committee 
nndertake to supply any School or Parish, 
where such Library is formed, with a copy 
of the Sociery’s Family Bible at the cosé 
price, and to be at the expence of the 


yinding 
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and seconded by Sir T. B. Pechell, was 
unanimously adopted :— 


“ To the Right Reverend Father in God, 
Christopher, by Divine Permission 
Lord Bishop of Gloucester, 


“Called as you have been, under th: 
guidance of Divine Providence, to the 
high and arduous office of a Bishop in the 
Church of Christ; We, the Vice Presi- 
dents and Members of the Chichester 
Diocesan Committee of the Society fo: 
Promoting Christian Knowledge, of which 
you have been for many years the zealous 
and active President, cannot but rejoice 
in your elevation; and, as Members of 
the Church of England, look forward with 
pleasnre to the good effects, which under 
the Divine blessing, we are ‘persuaded will 
result from your labours in a more exten- 
field for their exertion. With the 
voice of gratulation, however, will mingle 
that of regret, when we reflect that your 
promotion will deprive this institution of 
a President, to whose zeal and unremit- 
ting attention it owes so much of its pre- 
sent prosperity ahd success, We pray 
that the Divine Grace which has called 
you to this great work will comfort and 
strengthen you in the discharge of it, and 
with the most sincere wishes for your 
health, happiness, and welfare, we sub- 
scribe ourselves, &c. &c.” 

To the foregoing address, signed by the 
noble Chairman, and nearly eighty other 
Members of the Committee, the following 
reply has beew received by the Secretary. 


sive 


London, April 24, 1824. 
Rev. and dear Sir, 

You will have the goodness to commu 
nicate to the Members of the Chichester 
Diocesan Committee of the Society for 
Promoting Christian Knowledge my high 
sense of the honour which they have done 
me in addressing to me their congratula- 
tions on my late promotion; and to pre- 
sent them (the noble Chairman of your 
Meeting, particularly, the noble mover, 
and the seconder of the address) my best 
acknowledgments and warmest thanks for 
this distinguished mark of their kindness 
and favourable opinion. 

Though the affairs of the Committee 
have succeeded beyond our expectations, 
during the time I have been honoured with 
the office of its President, I am conscious 
that it is in no respect indebted to me for 
its success, My residence at Chichester 
has been only partial: and the zealous 
exertions of the venerable Arclideacon, 
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the Secretary, the Clergy of the District, 
and the Friends and Favorers of the In- 
stitution, have left me little opportunity 
of taking an active part in promoting its 
prosperity, 

Sensible as I am of the great import- 
ance of these Institutions to the promotion 
of Christian Knowledge and practice, I 
offer up my fervent prayers to the Al- 
mnighty for the welfare and success of your 
Committee, and shall always feel the most 
lively interest in its charitable and pions 
labours ; and J am confident that, under a 
more able and efficient President, it will 
continue to increase in numbers, revenue 
and usefulness, 

The Committee may be assured that I 
am deeply sensible of the importance and 
difficulty of the situation to which T have 
been promoted, and L am truly thankful to 
them for the prayer which they offer in 
my behalf to the fountain of strength and 
wisdom; as yet I have but little expe- 
rience of the burdens attached to my 
office in the Church of Christ, but Ll hum- 
bly trust to God’s grace for assistance and 
support in the discharge of its arduous and 
momentous duties. 

I cannot conclude without adding my 
best wishes and fervent prayers for the 
health and happiness of the individual 
Members of your Committee, and ex- 
pressing my most grateful sense of the 
kindness, which I have uniformly expe- 
rienced at Chichester in this and every 
other capacity. 

Believe me to be, 
Rev. and dear Sir, 
Your faithful Friend and Brother, 
C. GLOUCESTER. 
Rev. W. W. HoLLanp, Secre tary 
of the Diocesan Committee, &c. 


? 


Consolatory and cheering as is the view 
of the good already achieved by the Com- 
mittee, and of the respectable patronage 
by which their designs have been fostered 
and advanced, they are conscions that 
much yet remains to be done.—The 
powers of the human mind have within a 
few years awakened, as it were, from a 
long sleep. The lower orders of the 
Community, who intent upon their worldly 
pursuits, with little either of leisure or 
ability to study the Scriptures, used impli- 
citly to rely upon their Teachers, now 
learn to read and think for themselves— 
and as was to have been expected, and 
by no means to be deplored, scan with 
some jealousy those doctrines which they 
heretofore admitted with little or no exa- 
mination, The change is most important 
to the cause of Truth, and consequently to 
the interests of Morality and Religion. 
The Church of England, with her ready 
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reference to the Bible, as the fountain of 
all her doctrines, with her constaut appeal 
to the precepts and practice of Christ and 
his Apostles, as the model of all her rites 
and ordinances,—has nothing to fear, but 
exery thing to hope, from this advance- 
ment of the faculties of the human mind, 
and from the spirit of investigation to 
which it has given birth. But the popu- 
lation of the kingdom has been progres- 
sively increasing beyond the capacity of 
her Churches and Chapels, and to keep 
pace with the times, she must erect new 
places of worship,* as well as provide all 
the other means which it may be in hes 
power for the religious education of hea 
people. 

Of the Clergy, animated as they gene- 
rally appear to be, to supply by National 
and Parochial Schools, by catechetical 
lectures, &c, the increasing demand for 
Christian Knowledge, it cannot be ex- 
pected that their natural powers will suf- 
fice, under the most regular attention to 
their ministerial functions, and by the 
most unwearied parochial visitations to 
complete the edification of all the persons 
committed to their charge by oral instruc- 
tion. They must have the means present- 
ed to them of aiding their own labours by 
an increased distribution of the word of 
God, and of that excellent formulary of 
Christian worship, which the Church of 
England has founded thereupon. And, as 
the enemy of souls is still permitted for the 
trial of human virtue, to roam the earth : 
as itis his unceasing endeavour to beguile 
the senses and captivate the judgment, and 
to make, as in the case of our first parents, 
even the thirst for knowledge a snare for 
those who may not suspect his specious 
wiles, other means are required to check 
his insidious progress, To remove the 
obscurities which have in process of time 
gathered over the sacred volume, to set in 
their proper light those holy truths which 
the passions of man are ever inciting him 
to misinterpret or to misapply, further ex- 
positions of the letter of the sacred vo- 
lume, and written illustrations of its 
spirit, become necessary in furtherance of 
ministerial exertions, These expositions 
and illustrations, composed principally by 
the Clergy, but in a few honourable in- 
stances by their lay brethren, the Society 
have long and abundantly supplied in vari- 
ous Books and Tracts, now amounting to 





* The Committee have great pleasure 
in announcing that arrangements have 
been made for rebuilding the Parish 
Church of St. Bartholomew, in Chiches- 
ter, which was totally destroyed by the 
ParSamentary Forces in 1642. 
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several hundreds; and, as has been before 
intimated, are constantly issuing new 
Treatises adapted to the changed, and per- 
haps improving, taste of modern times. 
To insnre, therefore, the uninterrupted 
issue of Bibles, of Prayer Books, and of 
those approved Treatises of Christian in- 
struction and Moral entertainment, the 
Committee respectfully, but earnestly 
solicit, their present Friends not only to 
continue their subscriptions, but to advo- 
cate with unremitted zeal, the cause of 
the Institution in their respective neigh- 
bourhoods. ‘Thus will they be the happy 
instruments of “ turning many to righte- 
ousness,” who might otherwise be lost to 
peace in this world, and to happiness in 
the next—thus will they enjoy the glori- 
ous opportunity of snatching ingenuous and 
unsuspecting youth—and uniustructed age, 
as forlorn and pitiable, from the dangers 
which every where surround the path of 
life—thus will they save them from those 
fatal errors which spring from unwarranted 
interpretations of holy writ, which mislead 
the moral sense, and teach the soul to re- 
pose in a fallacious security; but, above 
all, thus will they effectually guard them 
against that spirit of infidelity which seeks 
at once to intercept from fallen man the 
light of Heaven, and to disqualify him for 
its pure felicities, 
(By order of the Committee,) 
W. W. HOLLAND. 
SECRETARY, 


Account of Bintes, COMMON PRAYeER- 
Books, Tracts, &c. distributed by the 
ComMITTEE, between the AuviT of 
1822 and the AupirT of 1823. 
BURNS cicccsoes cece BS 
Testaments ......+0+. 257 
Common Prayers ...... 960 
Bound Books.......... 872 
Stitched Tracts . 4298 


Total, .6762 


The whole Number of Books distributed 
since the EstaBLISHMENT of the Com- 
MITTEE in 1812, is 





ree 2104 
Testaments ........ 1993 
Common Prayers 7211 
Bound Books ...... 6687 
Stitched Tracts .... 28,584 
Grand Total, .46,579 
I 
NATIONAL SOCIETY. 


THE annual meeting of the Na- 
tional Society for Promoting the 
Education of the Poor in the Princi- 
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ples of the Established Church, was 
held at the Central School, Baldwin’s 
Gardens, on Thursday, June 3. 

Present—His Grace the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, in the Chair ; 
the Archbishop of York; the Bi- 
shops of London, Worcester, Glou- 
cester, Lincoln, Oxford, and Exe- 
ter; the Dean of Worcester; Rey. 
Doctors Walmsley, Inglis, D’Oyly, 
Burrow, Hawes, Wordsworth, Crane, 
and Hollingworth ; the members of 
the General Committee and many 
others of the Clergy and Laity. 

As soou as the Chair had been 
taken by the Archbishop of Can. 
terbury, the Secretary, Dr. Walms- 
ley, opened the business of the meet- 
ing, by reading the Report of the 
proceedings of the Society during 
the last year. 

The Archbishop of Canterbury rose to 
move that the Report then read be adopt- 
ed and printed, His Grace said, that 
after the clear and satisfactory account 
which they had just heard, there remained 
little with which he could have to trouble 
them; but he could not help congratu- 
lating them that he saw around him the 
same persons as were engaged the day 
before (at the Society for the Enlargement 
of Churches) in the same cause ; for it was 
obvious that the one undertaking without 
the other would be but an imperfect work, 
At the last annual meeting the Society 
was in want of money, but it did not dis- 
continue its work then in progress; it 
even ventured to incur a debt, but it has 
now a fuad which not only completely 
exonerates it from the burthen of its en- 
gagements, but ensures new vigour and 
efficacy to its widely extended operations. 
His Grace added, that he had himself wit- 
nessed the very great advantage which had 
been derived to the lower ranks from the 
diffusion of the National System of educa- 
tion, as it was manifested in the candi- 
dates for confirmation. The difference 
between the last and preceding confirma- 
tions, in respect of the due qualification of 
the young people was most marked ; and no 
stronger or more gratifying evidence of 
the benefits arising from religious educa- 
tion could possibly be given. 

General Thornton fully concurred with 
the Report on all the topics which had 
been mentioned in it, especially on that of 
the King’s letter; but lamented that the 
boys were not instructed in some useful 
works of industry, and expressed his ap- 
prehension that to the omission of some 
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mode of teaching the children to earn a 
subsistence after they have left the schools 
was to be attributed the lamentable fact of 
so many juvenile offenders being brought 
to justice for their crimes, of the streets 
and prisons being filled with youthful de- 
predators, and of the shocking scenes of 
depravity and destitution in which so many 
children were continually discovered, ‘The 
General concluded by moving, ‘‘ That it 
be a special recommendation to the several 
National Schools to devote half the time 
appointed for school hours in the employ- 
ment of boys as well as girls in some sort 
of labour or business,” 

After a pause, during which no one ap- 
peared to second the motion, the Bishop 
of Worcester remarked, that as there was 
no secouder, he presumed the motion 
must fall to the ground, 

The Archbishop of Canterbury then rose 
and said, that there was one part of the 
General's speech to which he felt himself 
called upon to offer a reply, because it 
was of the greatest importance that the 
fact alluded to should be rightly under- 
stood, and he was sure that it could only 
arise from a misunderstanding of the real 
circumstances of the case, that the General 
had thought it expedient to urge the argu- 
ments he had used. He had charged upon 
the mode, or at least on the deficiency, 
of education received in National Schools 
the crimes of the children, whose deplora- 
ble conduct and condition excited so 
much disgust in the mind of the public; 
but his Grace had the high satisfaction of 
being able to assure the meeting that this 
charge was altogether groundless, that the 
very contrary was proved by experience 
to be the truth. And this assurance he 
gave upon the authority of those who 
were best qualified to ascertain the fact, 
of those who had professionally been en- 
abled to pay the strictest attention to the 
subject; and who unanimously declare, 
that the establishment of National Schools 
has not only not contributed to crime, but 
has very materially lessened it among 
those classes, who, without such education, 
are usually found to be the most profligate. 

The Bishop of Exeter wished to add to 
the foregoing testimony, the fact which 
lad been stated, and remained uncontra- 
dicted, that not one child educated in a 
National School had been brought to jus- 
tice. It had, indeed, happened that ma 
few, and a very few instances, children 
had been committed, who were said to be 
from National Schools; but it had been 
discovered upon due investigation that 
either they had been dismissed as incorri- 
gible, or had been so very short a time in 
the school, as neither to have imbibed the 
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principles there instilled, nor to have cast 
off the lawless habits they had acquired be- 
fore their admission. 

Lord Calthorpe begged permission to 
move the thanks of the meeting to the 
most Reverend President for his great 
kindness and condescension in devoting so 
much of his valuable time to the business 
of the Society, and for his unwearied zeal 
and exertions in promotiong its interests. 
His Lordship was not unprepared to admit 
that some of the observations which fell 
from General Thornton were deserving of 
the consideration of the Society, though he 
thought them premature, and such as ought 
rather to be referred to the Committee 
for discussion in a less official manner than 
introduced upon an occasion like the pre- 
sent. His Lordship was not insensible to 
the dangers to which the rising generation 
was exposed in an age of luxury and dis- 
sipation, It was a melancholy fact, that 
in the calendars of offences, and in the 
prisons so great a number of juvenile de- 
linquents are to be seen; but were it not 
for this institution, he was perfectly per- 
suaded, the number would be far greater. 
The Church of England would have been 
unfaithful to her character, and would 
have acted inconsistently with the cordial 
spirit of humanity and Christian zeal, 
which she is wont at all times to display, 
if she had abstained from using her hest 
endeavours to rescue the rising genera- 
tion from the danger to which it is ex- 
posed. The labours of the institution are 
to be the more appreciated, because the 
schools under its direction are in general 
peculiarly well managed. The instruction 
which is furnished in them is most judici- 
ously adapted to the age, the mind, and 
the abilities of the scholars ; the improve- 
ment is gradual and certain; the system 
tends to cherish no principle of irregular 
mischievous exertion, no ungoverned im- 
pulse, but rather a sober, chastised prin. 
ciple of action, giving the character by de- 
grees a steady, consistent, moral, and re. 
ligious tone. We may surely anticipate 
that children so bronght up will preserve 
their earliest impressions : it will be found 
that the Society enlists into the service of 
the Church the operations of their mature 
judgment, and that their feelings and habits 
will contribute essentially to its stability 
and strength. We may already observe 
that this effect is produced. Besides, the 
benefit of these schools is not a single 
one, it is not confined to the first and im- 
mediate object, but it is diffused on 
every side and through various channels, 
The connexion which the system tends to 
establish between the clergyman and his 
flock, bringing him into contact with the 
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younger members of it, is of incalculable 
advantage to both parties. We may there- 
fore look forward with full assurance to the 
benefits to be derived to the Church from the 
establishment of National Schools through- 
out the kingdom. In presiding over such 
an institution the Archbishop of Canterbury 
confers a signal service on the Church and 
on the Christian community at large. His 
Grace could not more decisivelydemonstrate 
that anxious solicitude for its welfare, which 
he so often exhibits, and by which it is 
evident he is uniformly actuated, than by 
taking the active and efficient part, which 
he has taken from the very origin of the 
Society, in its deliberations, its proceed- 
ings, and above all, in its extrication from 
difficulty.“ We must then,” concludedghis 
Lordship, “ earnestly desire that his Grace 
may be permitted by Divine Providence 
long to watch: over and uphold this excel- 
lent Society which he has hitherto so much 
honoured with his support and sanction,” 

The motion was seconded by the Arch- 
bishop of York. 

The Archbishop of Canterbury express- 
ed his sense of the cordial manner in which 
the motion of thanks to the President had 
been received, 

Thanks were then voted to the General 
Committee, the Treasurer, the Secretary, 
the Vicar and Vestry of St, Martin’s-in- 
the- Fields. 

Mr. Davis, in proposing the thanks of 
the Society to Dr. Bell, for his ines- 
timable plan of education, and unwea- 
ried labours in upholding the objects of 
this institution, he begged to be per- 
mitted to make some few observations 
on the expressions which had fallen from 
General Thornton respecting the conduct 
of the Central School. It was true that Dr. 
Bell’s plan comprehended a system of in- 
dustry or manual employment, and where- 
ever the local circumstances of a school 
rendered such occupation practicable it 
might be attended with the greatest bene- 
fit. But considering the great number of 
children which were constantly passing 
through the Central School, it would be 
impossible to adopt any such scheme of 
work without incurring immense expenses, 

The Bishop of London seconded the 
motion, 

The Bishop of Gloucester desired to 
move a vote of thanks to the treasurers 
and secretaries of diocesan aud district 
committees, His Lordship could bear 
personal testimony to the many advan- 
tages which the National Schools in Sus- 
sex reaped from the unceasing care and 
judicious superintendence ever bestowed 
on them by these gentlemen ; and he was 
assured that in many other parts of tlie 
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country the flourishing state of the schools 
in union was very much to be attributed 
to their exertions, 

This motion was seconded by Mr. Wat- 
son. 

‘Two new auditors, Quarles Harris, Esq, 
and C, F. Barnwell, Esq. were then 
elected, aud the Archbishop left the Chair, 


a oe 
Sociely for Promoting the Enlarge- 
ment and Building of Churches 
and Chapels. Supported entirely 
by voluntary Contributions. 


Ar a General Meeeting of the Society, 
holden at the Freeemasons’ Tavern on 
Wednesday, June 2d, 1824—His Grace 
the Archbishop of CANTERBURY in the 
Chair, the Report of the Proceedings of 
the last year having been read :— 

It was unanimously resolved, upon a 
consideration of the state of the Society's 
Funds, that a Subscription should be im 
mediately entered intu, and an Address on 
the subject sent forth to the public. 


ADDRESS. 

The want of Church-room, so much felt 
and complained of in various parishes of 
England and Wales, led to the establish- 
ment of this Society in the year 1818. 
Since that time it has given assistance 
towards the building, enlargement, or im- 
proved internal arrangement of Churches 
and Chapels, in 316 cases, Tie result of 
this assistance is an addition of accommo- 
dation for 91,955 persons; and of this 
number, the free and unappropriated sit- 
ting's, that species of accommodation which 
is most wanted, amount to 69,295. 

The fund from which these numerous 
grants have been made has been supplied 
by voluntary Donations and Subscriptions, 
amounting, in the whole, to about 64,000/, 
and that fund is upen the point of being 
exhausted... Bat much, very much yet re- 
mains to be done by the Society. Appli- 
cations to it for assistance have been more 
numerous in the last than in any of the 
three preceding years. A very large part 
of the population, especially of the poorer 
classes, is still in want of Church-room. 

The Parliamentary grants do uot in 
any degree supersede the necessity of this 
Society, which receives no share of them, 
but is supported entirely by voluntary 
contributions. Those grants apply only to 
the building of additional new Churches in 
parishes where the population exceeds 
4000 persons. Parliamentary aid is ne- 
cessary to supply the deficiency of Church- 
room in these cases: and the encourage- 
ment and assistance of this Institution are 
no less necessary in otlier cases, 
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It has been pronounced therefore, by the 
unanimous voice of a numerous meeting, 
to be in the highest degree expedient and 
desirable, that this Society should coutinue 
its exertions. In obedience to that voice, 
it now solicits further aid; and it appeals 
to the public with the greater confidence 
from the success which has attended its 
past labours, Those who concurred in the 
first formation of the Society, because the 
design was good, will the more readily 


continue their support, when they now see 
that the design has been carried into good 
effect. The appeal is made to them, and 
to every friend of the Establislied Church ; 


it is made, indeed, to all who think, that 
to encourage and facilitate attendance on 
public worship, is to promote the best in- 
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terests both of individuals and of the com- 
munity; and all are earnestly invited to 
support a Society, whose labours for six 
years have been most successfully directed 
to the prosecution of this important object. 

Donations and Subscriptions received 
at Messrs. Hoare’s, Fleet-street; Messrs. 
Drummond’s, Charing-cross ; and Mes 
Sikes and Co, Mausion-house-street ; and 
at the Society’s Office, No, 15, Duke- 
street, Westmiuster,—where lists of the 
contributions in 1818 may be seen. 

Commu: iications by the General Post, 
to be ad deceased (unidler cover) ** To Francis 
Freeling, Esq. General Post-office, Lon- 
don ;” with the words, (Churches and 
Chapels) written in the corner, 


srs. 


Society’s Office, 15, Duke-street, Westminster, 2d June, 1824. 
CONTRIBUTIONS RECEIVED. 











His Grace the Archbishop of Canterbury....... 2d Don, 
His Grace the Archbishop of York...,..... 


The Lord Bishop of London ........+. ++ 
The Lord Bishop of Durham 
The Lord Bishop of Lincoln .... 


The Lord Bishop of Worcester ...... 
The Lord Bishop of St. Asaph .... 
The Lord Bishop of Exeter. . 


The Lord Bishop of Gloucester.......... 
The Right Hon, the Earl of Hardwicke....... 
The Lord Bishop of Winchester,...........0+ 


The Right Hon, Lord Kenyon-....... 
Hon, Mr, Justice Park 


Very Rev. the Dean of Carlisle, i in n addition to Annual 


Subseription . 
Very Rev, the Dean of Ely, . 


seen ereeeeene 


Very Rev. the Dean of Worcester.......+0.. 


Rev, Archdeacon Cambridge 
The Dean and Chapter of Westminster . 
The Dean and Chapter of Exeter .... 

Rev. Archdeacon Watson 
Rev, Archdeacon Froude,.......... 
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John Round, Esq: ...... Seencccceg percecs «2d Don. 10 10 O 
Rev. Dr, D'Oyly....ccccceccerssoscsecscecs do, 20 0 QO 
Rey, Dr. Randolph..... sdedpeeceaneecoegie lk 1010 O 
Hon, and Rev. Dr, Stewart...... bd ch oleae 10 10 O 
Rey, w. J. D. Waddilove eeovececcceseoseos eee teeeee 5 5 0O 
Rev. J. L. Martyn, .....ccccsscccccsscccccccsesecs 1010 0 
Rev. BH. Du Came ...cccecccesccscccces ‘ do. § & @ 
William Sikes, Esq....ccocccccccsccce soccccccccce § 5 @ 
Henry Sikes, memesets seresnenpenn cose ceeecs 6 5 0 
Oliver Hatch, Esq. ....... oaaegnenee oe cecccece § 5 0 
Rev. H. Holland PEED wa scsccesccgcvese oes cnce 50 V0 O 
Rev. William Parker .....ccccccccccecccccsecsece 5 5 0 
Mow, GG, Stemastreet 2c cccccccccccccccees @ 10 10 0 
H. J, Barchard, Haq, ..00scccccess aeeae og Aa 10 10 O 
Rev. Dr. Lipscomb .........4. © C€0eecereedgecese 10 10 O 
Rev. Lewis Way...... ++++..in addition to Subscription & & @ 

Rev. William Digby ....ccccccccccccssecverceveccece 5 5 0 5. 2-8 
Rev. W. EH. Cobemidge .. cecccccccccvccccscccccces § § 0 
Rev. T.L. Strong ..... ctasdnerensgneecie sae 5 5 0 
Rev. George Coleridge ......ccecceeeeseeee do, 10 10 O 

Rev. Dr. Hawes .. ccccorcoscccccccccscvccesesecs anceosee s.i:9 
Revs Dr. Werdowerthe.. .cccicccocecccccccece GQ 3110 0 
Robert Coates, Esq. and Mrs. Coates, PYTTTTIT TT eT Te § § 0 
Rev. Edward Rowden... ccseccccsevreccsscces sebees 20 0 0 


Rev. H. Powell ....ccodscocvegaqececeeeecs "do. 2000 40 
David Powell, Esq...eeeesesssessseveeess. 0. 20 0 0 
Rev. Dr, Barrett .....+......in addition to Subscription 5 5 0 
Rev. William Vann. .c.ccccccecccccccececce Ge § 8 O 
Richard Gilbert, Fag. 2.20 ccccccccscccccccs 6 0teeee 10 10 0 
Rev. John Lonsdale, . «...000..... aeceenedeny 21 0 0 
Be Eis OA nti. sbe0onketensss acammameen 5 90 O|} 220 
Rev. A. Montgomery Campbell ........-.++-- 0. 5 5 0 
George Bramwell, Esq...o00..++.+00++e+ee4-20 Don. 25 0 0 
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Valedictory Address of the Clergy of 
the Deaneries of Richmond and 
Catterick, to their late Bishop, on 
his Translation to the See of Bath 
and Wells. 


To the Right Rev. George Henry Law, 
D.D. Lord Bishop of Chester. 


My Lorv,—We, the Clergy of the 
Deaneries of Richmond and Catteritk, 
respectfully offer to your Lordship the sin- 
cere expression of our regret at your 
Lordship’s removal from the See of Ches- 
ter. 

The indefatigable activity and zeal with 
which you have discharged for many years 
the important duties of your high station ; 
the energy and judgment with which you 


have on all occasions defended the doc- 
trines and interests of the Church of Eug- 
land; the enlightened benevolence with 
which you have stood forward as the ad- 
vocate and patron of all public charities; 
the unwearied labour with which you have 
visited every parish in your widely ex- 
tended diocese, and conferred the greatest 
advantages upon the Church by improve- 
ment of all parochial buildings, have com- 
manded universal approbation and respect. 
And the kindness and attention which you 
have uniformly shewn to the Clergy of 
every rank under your pastoral care, de- 
mands from us personally the assurance of 
our dutiful affection for your Episcopal 
character, 
Altheugh these sentiments occasion re- 
gret on your Lordship’s separation from 
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us, we are yét fally aware that after twelve 
years of most laborious exertion in this 
extensive and populeus diocese, it is but 
due to your Lordship that you should be 
translated to a see of ampler revenue and 
less toilsome duty ; and we most respect- 
fully congratulate your Lordship on having 
received from your Sovereign this testi- 
mony of his Majesty’s approbation of your 
meritorious services, 

You leave the see of Chester with the 
affectionate good wishes of the Clergy of 
the diocese, and we pray to God that he 
will long preserve to your Lordship that 
valuable life, and those faculties of mind 
which have hitherto been employed, under 
the Divine blessing, with such good effect 
for the interest of virtue and religion, and 
the maintenance and support of our estab- 
lished Cliureh, 

Signed in the name, and by the unani- 
mous request, of a numerous meeting of 
the Clergy of the deaneries of Richmond 
and Catterick, assembled at Richmond by 
public advertisement. 


Joun HeEavpLam, 


Chairman of the Meeting, 
June 7th, 1824. 
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( Answer.) 


My Rev. Breturen,—I have read 
your * Valedictory Address” with the 
warmest feelings of affectionate regret. 
The assurance that I bear away with me 
the esteem and good wishes of the Clergy 
of my late diocese, is the most gratifying 
return [I could have received, for all my 
anxiety and endeavours, to promote the in- 
terest of themselves and of those com- 
mitted to their care. 

I feel most sensibly at this moment of 
separation, that the tie which binds to- 
gether a Bishop and his Clergy, is of a 
peculiar and a hallowed nature. For 12 
years we have been fellow-labourers in the 
vineyard of our Lord. After such an in- 
tercourse, it with a most painful effort 
that I now say— Farewell. 

But before we part, accept my grati- 
tude—my affection—my respect, And 
be assured; that whilst memory holds its 
seat within me, I shall never cease to pray 
for the happiness, temporal and eternal, of 
the Clergy of the diocese of Chester, 

Geo. H. Batu and WELLs, 


Langham Place, 
June 12th, 1824. 
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Biggs, T. H. to the vicarage of Dor- 
mington and Chapelry of Bartestree, 
annexed, Hertford. 

Blyth, E. G. B.A. of Christ college, Cam- 
bridge, to the rectory of Burnham 
Deepdale, Suffolk ; patron, H. Buyru, 
gent. of Burnham Westgate. 

Buckland, J. R. B.D. fellow of Sidney 
Sussex college, Cambridge, to be head 
master of Uppingham school, Rutland. 

Campbell, A, M.A. to the vicarage of 
Childwall, Lancashire. 

Cocks, hon. and rev. J. M.A. of Brase- 
nose college, Oxford, to be prebendary 
of the cathedral church of Hereford ; 
Patron, the Kine. 

Donne, J. M.A. curate of Kingston Deve- 
rill, Wilts, to the vicarage of St.Paul’s, 
Bradford ; Patron, Lord Carrsrert. 

Fane, E. M.A. to he a prebendary of the 
cathedral church of Salisbury ; Patron, 
the Kina. 

French, Dr. master of Jesus college, Cam- 
bridge, to the vicarage of Creetingham, 
Suffolk; Patron, the Lorp Cuancex- 
LOR. 

Gipps, HW. B.C.L. to the vicarage of St. 
Peter’s, and rectory of St. Owen’s, He- 
reford. 

Goodenough, J. B.C.L. of Balliol college, 
Oxford, to the rectory of Godmanstone, 
and the perpetual curacy of Nether 
Cerne, in the county of Dorset. 


PREFERMENTS. 


Gossett, T.S. M.A. to the vicarge ef Old 
Windsor ; Patron, the Lornp CHan- 
CELLOR. 

Grant, J.T. to the rectory of Butter- 
lagh, in the county of Devon. 

Hett, W. K. B.A. to be master of Heigh- 
ington School, near Lincoln. 

Hewett, J. 8. D.D. chaplain of Downing 
college, and late fellow of Clare hall, 
Cambridge, to hold the rectory of Ew- 
hurst, with the rectory of Rotherhithe, 
Surry, by dispensation. 

Liddell, H. G. M.A. to the rectory of 
Kenaldkirk, Yorkshire ; Patrons, the 
Trustees of the late Earl of Strath- 
more. 

Macfarlan, G. M.A. of Trinity colleye, 
and vicar of Shudy Camps, Cambridge, 
to the vicarage of Gainford Durham ; 
Patrons, the Masrex and Fexxrows of 
that Socrery. 

Millner, J. to the vicarage of Culham, 
Kent ; Patron, the Lory CHANCELLOR. 

Perceval, Hon. and Rev. Mr. to the rec- 
tory of East Horsley, Surry ; Patron, 
ArcuBisnop oF CANTERBURY. 

Piggott, S. to the rectory of Dunstable, 
Bedfordshire ; Patron, the Lonp Cuan- 
CELLOR. 

Pitt, C. to the rectory of Hasleton, with 
Enworth chapel, in the county of 
Gloucester ; Patron, the Lonp CHAn- 
CELLOR, 
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Sprigge, J. D. to therectory of Brockley, 
Suffolk. 

Tredcroft, R. to the rectory of West Jtch- 
nor, in the county of Sussex ; Patron, 
the Lornp CHAncELLOR. 

Wagner, M. H. M.A. late fellow of King’s 


college, Cambridge, to the vicarage of 


Brighton; Patron, the Kine 
White, T. H. to the stall belonging to the 

Priest Vicar of the very rev. the Dean 

of Lichfield, who presented it to him. 
Wilkinson, J. M.A. of St. John’s college, 

Cambridge, sub-master of St. Saviour’s 

Grammar School, Southwark, to be 

head-master of the Grammar School, 

Aldenham, Herts ; Patrons, the Wor- 

suiprut Company oF BREWERS. 

UNIVERSITY OF OXFORD. 
Degrees conferred, May 26. 

Doctor 1s Divinity.—Rev. M. 
Courcv, B.A. Exeter. 

Masters or Arts.— Rev.T.S. Codring- 
ton, Brasenose, grand compounder ; 
rev. R. H. Millington, St. John’s, grand 
compounder; S. Jay, esq. Oriel, grand 
compounder ; rev. W. Gray, grand com- 
pounder, rev. W. Jones, and rev. T. Mey- 
ler, Pemb.; rev. C. Sheftield, Christ Ch ; 
E. F. Arney, Brasenose ; rev. N. Smart, 
University ; rev. H. G. Cholmondeley, 
and J. Fawcett, Baliol; and rev. T. 
Price, fellow of Jesus. 

Bacnetors or Arts.—J. A. G. Col- 
poys, R.C. Kitson, J. Gunn, P. P. Ren- 
dall, J. H. Laurence, and W. B. L. Haw- 
kins, Exeter ; C. A. Handley, and H. B.S. 
Harris, Worcester; G. H. Dashwood, 
Lincoln ; hon. J. Boyle, Christ Ch ; T. B. 
Gwyn, and D.L. Jones, Jesus ; J. Eddy, 
Trin.; J. Beauchamp St. John, Univer- 
sity ; E. Hawkins, Balliol; T. Clarke, 
Oriel; and G. D. Kent, Corpus Christi. 

June 5, (last day of Easter Term.) 

Doctor 1n Divinity.—Rev. T. Mor- 
gan, M.A. Jesus, 

Masters or Arts.—Rev. P. G. Harper, 
and rev. R. R. Mendham, Wadham. 

Bacnetors or Arrs.—R. L. Adams, 
esq. student of Christ Ch. grand com- 
pounder; J. Hornden, H. E. Chamber- 
lain, and J. P. Lightfoot, Exeter; J. 
Bond, Wadham; J. Eveleigh, Worcester ; 
A. Templeman, Queen’s; J. Still, St. 
Mary h.; H. Richards, Madg. h.; R. 
Salwey, and J. Perkins, Christ Ch; L. 
Richards, Jesus ; S. O. Priestley, T'rin.; 
G. T. Palmer, Brasenose; F.G. Mid- 
dieton, Magdalen; J. M. King, Balliol. 

The whole number of Degrees in Eas- 
ter Term was—D.D. four; D.C.L. one; 
B. D. seven; B.C.L. one; M.A. forty- 
one; B.A. sixty-two. Matriculations, 
eighty-nine. 

June 9, (the first day of Act Term.) 

Bacue ror in Civit Law.—L. Meyrick, 
Queen’s. 


De 
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Masters or Arnts.—G. Tyndall, esq. 
Merton; H. B. Bulteel, and rev. H. Rich- 
ards, Exeter ; J. W. R. Landon, and W. 
Buller, Worcester ; rev. G. Clulow, and 
rev. F. Hole, Queen’s; J. Wilson, St. 
Mary h. ; rev. F. Spring, St. Edmund h. ; 
rey. C. Dodgson, Christ Ch.; rev. C. W. 
W. Eyton, rev. L. Lewellin, rev. R. How. 
ell, and rev. T. Stacey, Jesus ; R. Har- 
ington, rev. J. Wetherall, rev. J. Bird, 
rev. C. Moffat, and J. L. Philipps, Bra- 
senose; rev. 'T’. H. Walker, Oriel; rey. 
J. F. Howard, rev. J. M. Echalaz, and 
J. R. Chaplyn, Trin. ; E. Gardiner, and 
rev. T. Bissland, Ba/liol. 

Bacuetors oF Ants. — T. Prickard, 
esg. St. Mary h. grand compounder ; 
J. Walker, esq. Trin. grandycompound- 
er; W. T. Blenkinsop, and C! W. Cleeve, 
St. Alban h.; E. Dix, Exeter; H. E. 
Shew, Worcester ; W. Houldsworth, B. R, 
Perkins, and T. W. Teasdale, Lincoln ; 
M. G. Sargant, and J.T. Parker, Queen’s; 
E. Blagdon, and J. R. Hamilton, St.Mary 
h.; D. Davies, and J. Beaven, St. Fd- 
mund h.; hon. A. W. A. Cooper, hon. 
T. A. Powys, J. A. Wynne, and L. Pur- 
brick, Christ Ch.; T. Morgan, and J. 
Price, Jesus; F. W. Slade, Brasenose ; 
D. J. Eyre, Oriel; C. Langton and F, 
Goddard, Trin. ; J. Sandford, Balliol; 
C.B. Cooper, University ; S. R. Capel, 
R. Michell, J. Scott, and Peter Cotes, 
Wadham ; and W. Rickets, Merton. 


June 15. 

Master or Arts.—B. H. Bridges, 
Merton. 

Bacuetors or Arts.—R. Sankey, and 
J. Menzies, Corpus Christi. 

June 17. 

Bacnetors rn Divinity.—Rev. W. H. 
Coleridge, Christ Ch, ; and rev. J. Sted- 
man, Pembroke. 

Masters or Arts.—Rev. R. T. Pas- 
singham, grand compounder, rev. R. C. 
Coxe, and rev. H. P. Jeston, Worcester ; 
rev. C. S. Leathes, and J. M. Chapman, 
Exeter; rev. W. F. Hook, rey. G. M. 
Coleridge, and G. Salt, Christ Ch.; F. 
Neale, Trin. ; Rev. A. J. Langley, Bal 
liol; rev. R. C. Willis, and rev. G. Gouid, 
University ; hon. and rev. E. Pellew, C. 
Wood, and rev. E. Trelawny, Oriel; rey. 
A. Chester, Merton; rev. J. W. Hayes, 
and W. Bond, Wadham, 

Bacuecors or Arts.—Hon.S.B.Wynn, 
Christ Ch. grand compounder; A. Blox- 
am, Worcester ; C. P. Price, Pembroke ; 
A. E, Davies, St. Mary h. ; C. Rolfe, and 
S. L. Woodcock, Lincoln; C. Erck, S¢é. 
Edmund h.; R. P. G. Tiddeman, rev. 
W. B. Cosens, and J. Spry, Magdalen h.; 
J.T. Wareing, and G. Willcock, Exeter ; 
F. Urquhart, and M, Wilson, Brasenose ; 
E. Wix, Trin.; W. K. Horlock, and E. 
Palling, Queen’s ; C. R. Roper, St. John’s; 
C. A. Thurlow, Balliol ; J. G. Copleston, 

8 
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Oriel; J. Trollope, and G. H. Woods, 
Wadham. 
June 18. 
Docrors 1n Diviniry.—Rev. W. H. 
Coleridge, Christ Church, and Bishop of 
Barbadoes, and rev. J. Stedman, Pemb. 


June 23. 
Bacuexors in Divinity.—Rev. C. H. 
Collyns, Balliol, and rey. D. Evans, Jesus. 


Bacue ors or Arts.—E. Jones, Jesus, 
and I. J. Horlock, Queen’s. 


June 25. 
Doctor 1n Divinity.—Rev.C. H. Col- 
lyns, B.D. Balliol, and head master of 
Exeter school, 


Master or Arts.—Rev. T. Harrison, 
St. Mary h. and rev. W. Knight, Exeter, 
grand compounders ; rev. W. C. Thomp- 
son, Wadham ; rev. F. Kilvert, aud H. A. 
Holden, Worcester; E. D. Slade, and 
rev. H.A. Browne, Queen’s ; G. Radcliffe, 
St. Mary h.; W.S. Gillett, and J. Gal- 
loway, Exeter ; T. Lloyd, Christ Ch.; rev. 
J.C.Girardot, and hon, H.A.Rous, Brase- 
nose; W. Pole, and J. W. Egerton, 
Balliol ; and rev. J. Grassett, University. 

Bacnetors or Arts.—M. H. G. Buc- 
Kle, Wadham; W.H. West, Worcester ; 
G. Dundas, C. C.Walker, and W. Church- 
ward, Exeter; T. H. Dyke, Christ Ch. ; 
rev. J. C. Pring, Jesus; G. R. Port, and 
C. M. Milner, Brasenose; P. W. Powlett, 
and G.D. A. Tyler, Trinity ;H. D. Goring, 
W. F. Harrison, demy, and J. H. Gray, 


Magdalen; W. R. Bernard, Balliol; TH. 
Stoneman, and A. Whalley, Pembroke ; 
andJ. White, and J. Hill, Oriel. 


May 27. 

The following gentlemen of Westmin- 
ster school, were admitted Students of 
Christ Church: D. Smith, W. L. Brown, 
J. G. Phillimore, and H. Saunders, gsqrs. 
and the Hon. W. P. Amherst. 


June 5. 

Mr. L. A. Sharp, Mr. T. F. Laurence, 
and Mr. G. Adams, were admitted Scho- 
lars, and M. V. K. Child, Exhibitioner 
of St. John’s college, from Merchant 
Taylors’ school, London. 


June 9. 

In Convocation, the rev. C. Davies, 
M.A. Fellow of Pembroke college, the 
rev. O. Owen, M.A. Fellow of Jesus col- 
lege, and the rev. R. W. Jell, M.A. Fel- 
low of Oriel college, were nominated 
Masters of the schools. 

June 12. 

Mr. C. Palairet, Exhibitioner of 
Queen’s college, was elected scholar on 
the Michel’s or New Foundation. 

June 14. 

The rev. J. Smith, M.A. scholar of 
Trinity college, was elected fellow of that 
society; Mr. G. Dowell, (exhibitioner 
of the same college) and W. J. Copeland, 
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of Queen’s college, were elected scholars, 
and H. Davidson, of St. Alban hall, ex- 
hibitioner of the same society. 

June 16. 

The rev. W. R. Davies, M.A. was 
elected fellow, and Mr. W. P. Powell, 
scholar of Worcester eollege, on Sir T. 
Cooke’s foundation. 

June 17. 

Mr. R. Gresswell, B.A. was elected 
fellow, and Mr. W. D. Harrison, scholar 
of the same college, on the foundation 
of Mrs. S. Eaton. 


The Chancellor’s Prizes for this year 
have been adjudged as follows:— ~ 

Latin Essay. — “ Coloniarum apud 
Grecos et Romanos inter se Compara- 
tio.” E. B. Pusey, B.A. of Christ Church, 
now fellow of Oriel college. 

English Essay.—“ Athens in the time 
of Pericles, and Rome in the time of Au- 
gustus.” W.R. Churton, B.A. of Queen’s 
college, now fellow of Oriel college. 

Latin Verses. — ‘‘ Babylon.” R. W. 
Mackay, commoner of Brasenose college. 

Str Roger Newpicate’s Prize.— 
Exglish Verse.— The Arch of Titus.” 
J.'T. Hope, commoner of Christ church. 

The names of those candidates, who 
at the close of the public examination 
this term, were admitted by the public 
examiners into the first and second 
classes of Litera Humaniores and Disci- 
pline Mathematice et Physice respec- 
tively, according to the alphabetical ar- 
rangement in each class prescribed by 
the statute, stand as follow: — 

In the First Class of Litere Humaniores. 

J.P. Lightfoot, Exeter; T. Medland, 
Corpus Christi; R. Michell, Wadham ; 
J. Sandford, Balliol; R. Sankey, Corpus 
Christi. 

In the First Class of Discipline Mathema- 
tice et Physice. 

W. Robertson, Exeter. 


In the Second Class of Lit. Humaniores. 

W. R. Bernard, Balliol; T. B. Brett, 
Christ ch.; M. H. G. Buckle, Wadham; 
J. M. Calvert, Oriel ; HW. Cary, Worces. ; 
P. Cotes, Wadham; G. Dundas, Exeter ; 
E. Hawkins, Balliol; J. Hordon, Er- 
eter; W. H. G. Langton, Magd.;*J. 
Menzies, Corpus Christi; F. Oakeley, 
Christ ch.; P. W. Powlett, Trin. ; C. P. 
Price, Pemb.; J. H. H. Tucktield, Oriel ; 
E. J. Wingtield, Christ ch. 

Litere Humaniores. 


N. Best, Balliol; A. Bloxham, S. But- 
ler, Worces ; H. E. Chamberlain, Exeter; 
J.G. Copleston, Oriel ; J. Cox, St. Mary 
h.; O. J. Cresswell, Corpus Christi; E. 
Dix, Exeter; D. J. Eyre, Oriel; C. 
Floyer, Trin.; F. Fulford, W. B. L. 
Hawkins, Exeter; T. Hope, Univer. ; 
G. Kent, Corpus Christi; J.T. Mansel, 
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Christ Church ; W. G. Meredith, Brase- 
nose ; S. S. Palmer, Exeter; B, R. Per- 
kins, Lincoln; J. Perkins, Hon. T. A. 
Powys, L. Purbrick, Christ church ; M. 
G. Sarjant, Qu.; F. A. Sterky, Christ 
church; R.C. Thomas, Ereter; G. H. 
Woods, Wadham. 
Mathemat. et Phys, 

D. J. Eyre, Oriel. 

The number of gentlemen to whom 
testimoniums for Degrees were granted, 
but who were not admitted into either of 
the Classes, amounted to 138. 

Wm. Mason, esq. M.A. of Clare Hall, 
Cambridge, has been admitted ad eumdem. 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY. 
Deyrees conferred May 26. 

Master or Arts.—J. Hill, esq. Jesus. 

Bacwe1or or Arts.—G. Maxwell, Sé. 
John’s. 

June 4. 

Doctor tn Crviz Law.—Rev. D. G. 
Wait, St. John’s, (compounder.) 

Bacartor or Arts. —G. A. Paske, 
Clare h. 

June 1}. 

Bacwetors 1n Divintty.—J. Jee, B.D. 
Queen’s, comp.; L. C. Powys, C.C.C. ; 
R. Gwatkin, St. Joh. (comp.); R. N. 
Adams, Sid. ; J. W. Whittaker, St. Joh. ; 
B. Michell, Emm. ; W. L. P. Garnons, 
Sid.; G. Pearson, St. Joh. ; C. Smith, 
Christ ; J. Garrett, St. Peter’s. 

Masrers of Arts.—Rev. T. Wood, 
Magd. ; H. Engleheart, Caius. 

Bacuetorns in Puysic. —G. Shaw, 
Caius ; H. S. Roots, Jesus. 

Licentiate 1n Puysic.—E. Lambert, 
Pemb. h. 

Bacnetor or Arts.—A. Smith, St. 


John’s. 
May 27. 

E. Jacob, esq. M.A. was elected a se- 
nior fellow of Caius coll. ; and E. Guest, 
esq. B.d. and J. P. Corey, esq. B.A. 
were elected junior fellows of the same 
society. 

June 4. 

The Chancellor’s Gold Medal for the 
best English poem, by a resident under- 
graduate, was adjudged to Winthrop 
Mackworth Praed, scholar of Trin. coll. 
Subject, ATHENS. 

June 11. 

The. rev. G. Gaskin, D.D. of Oxford, 
prebendary of £ly, and late secretary to 
the Society for Promoting Christian 


Knowledge, was admitted ad eundem of 


this University. 
June 19. 

Sir William Browne’s gold 

were adjudged as follows :— 
Greek Ode.—Subject, 

—— 2 raibeg “EXAHvwr tre 
EXevOepodre marpid, tdevrepodre Ce 
Natdac, yuvaicac—viv irip ravrwr ayo. 

To Benj. Hall Kennedy, St. John’s. 


medals 
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Latin Ode.—Subject, 
Aleppo Urbs, Syria terre motu funditys 
eversa. 

To Benj. Hall Kennedy, St. John’s, 

Epigrams.—Subject, 
Scribimus indocti doctique 
To Winthrop Mackworth Praed, Tri- 
nity. 
The Porson prize for the best transla- 
tion of a passage from Shakspeare into 
Greek verse, was adjudged to Benj. Hall 
Kennedy, of St. John’s. 
Subject,— Merchant of Venice, Act iv, 
Se. 1. beginning with 
* Of a strange nature is the suit you fol- 
low,” 

and ending with— 

*€ Shylock.—T he penalty and forfeitof my 
bond.” 


{From want of room the OrnptNnations 
are unavoidably postponed Ull our next 
Number, ] 
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BEDFORDSHIRE. 

Married.—The rev. Thomas Barber, 
rector of Houghton Conquest, te Frances, 
eldest daughter of the rev. Dr. Moore, 
of Thurleigh, Beds. 

CAMBRIDGESHIRE. 

Died.—In the 79th year of his age, the 
rev. Richard Bevie, of March, in the /sle 
of Ely, the place of his nativity. 

CORNWALL. 

Died.—At Penzance, the rev. John 
Jago, M.A. of Exeter college, Oxford, 
and of Milton Abbot, Devon. 

DEVONSHIRE. 

Married. — Rev. R. A. St. Leger, of 
Star Cross, near Exeter, to Charlotte, se- 
cond daughter of Sir John Frederiek. 

DERBYSHIRE 

Magried, at Smalley, the rev. J. Blan. 
chard, jun. of Middleton, near Beverley, 
Yorkshire; to Ann, daughter of John 
Radford, esq. of Smalley. 

DORSET. 

Married.—The rev. Richard Pennell, 
M.A. of Lyme, Dorset, to Rebecea Maria 
Hammett, relict of Richard Hammett, 
esq. and daughter of the late Charles 
Bowle, esq. of East Sheen, Surrey. 

ESSEX. 

Married. — At Rickling, the rev. F. 
Horsley, rector of Matching, to Anne 
Jane, daughter of J. P. Judd, esq. 

GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 

Married.—At Miserden, the rev. T. 
Gordon Westfaling Freston, of Edg- 
worth, to Emily, second daughter of John 
Mills, esq. of the former place. 

Died,—At_ Umberlorne, the rev. J. R. 
Senior. 

HANTS. 

Married.—The rev. C. Carr, rector of 
Headbourne Worthy, and of Burnby, 
Yorkshire, lo Miss Allisone, of Knows- 
thorpe House, 
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HERTS. 

Married.—At Bayford church, the rev. 
H. Walter, B.D. F.R.S. fellow of St. 
John’s coll, Camb., and professor in the 
East India coll. Hertford, to Emily Anne, 
youngest daughter of the late W. Baker, 
esq. of Bayfordbury. 

KENT, 

Died.—At Blackheath, while on a visit 
to a friend, in the 44th year of his age, 
the rev. John Josias Conybeare, M.A. 
prebendary of York, and vicar of Bathe- 
aston, in the county of Somerset, which 
living is in the giftof the dean and chap- 
ter of Christ Church, Oxford. Mr. Cony- 
beare was elected student of that society, 
from Westminster college, in the year 
1797 ; was professor of Angio-Saxon from 
1808 to 1812; professor of poetry from 
1812 to 1821; and the last Bampton lec- 
turer. He was the son of the rey. Dr. 
Conybeare, rector of Bishopsgate,London, 
and grandson of the rev. Dr.J.Conybeare, 
rector of Exeter college, from 1730 to 
1733, when he was chosen dean of Christ 
Church, and held that situation to his 
death in 1756. 

LINCOLNSHIRE. . 

Married.—The rev. R. Wright, B.A. 
curate of Swineshead, near Boston, to 
Elizabeth, eldest daughter of E. Purdon, 


esq. 

Died.—AtWelby, near Grantham, aged 
72, the rev. W. Dodwell, rector of Welby 
and Stoke Rochford. 

MIDDLESEX. 

Married.—At Lambeth,the rev. Edward 
Allen, of Blackheath, to Anne, the only 
daughter of William Whitton, esq. of 
Stockwell Common. 

At Mary-le-bone church, the rev. E. 
Cobbold, of Bloxhall, Suffolk, to Louisa, 
third daughter of the late rev. J. D. Ples- 
tow, of Orchard-street, Portman-square, 
and Watlington, Norfolk. 

At Mary-le-bone church, the rev. Wm. 
Robinson, son of sir J. Anderson, bart. 
to the hon. Susannah Sophia Flower, 
eldest daughter of Viscount Ashbrook. 

At St, George’s, Bloomsbury, the rev. 
John Bayly, M.A. vicar of St. Merin, 
Cornwall, and rector of Chilthorne Dorner, 
Somersetshire, to Mary, eldest daughter 
of Thomas Valentine Cooke, Esq. of 
Hertford-street, May-fair. 

Died.—At Chelsea, aged 67, the rev. 
J. Dixon, rector of Sullington, Sur- 
rey. 
To New North-street, Red Lion-square, 
in the 93d year of his age, the rev. Edw. 
Garden, rector of Kington, Wilts, and 
nearly sixty years reader to Gray’s Inn. 

NORFOLK, 

Died,—At South Walsham Rectory, 
aged 71, the rev. John Hunt, B.D. rector 
of that parish. 

NOTTINGHAMSHIRE. 

Died.—At Tuxford, aged 70, the rev. 

G. Waddington, vicar of that place. 
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OXFORDSHIRE. 

Married.—At St. Giles’s church, by the 
rev. J. Ball, the rev. Joseph Hewlett, of 
Peppard, near Henley-on-Thames, and 
of Worcester college, in this university, 
to Charlotte Elizabeth, eldest daughtor 
of Mr. T. Hewlett, of the city of Oxford. 

Died.—In Trinity college, in the 63d 
year of his age, the rev. Thoms Lee, 
D.D. president of that society. 

SOMERSET SHIRE. 

Married. —At St. Nicholas’ church, 
Bristol, the rev. Thomas Gregory, of 
London, to Mary, daughter of Peter 
Maze, Esq. of Bristol. 

At Trull, the rev. D. S. Stone, to Isa- 
bella Anne, eldest daughter of the late 
Captain T. Elphinstone, R. N. of Belair 
house, Devon. 

SUFFOLK. 

Died.—At Ipswich, in his 80th year, 
the rev. Thomas Reeve, rector of Brock- 
ley, and perpetual curate of Jikelshall 
St. Laurence, both in Suffolk. The rec- 
tory is in the gift of Joshua Grigby, esq. 

SURREY. 

Died.—At the parsonage, East Horse- 
ley, aged 70, the rev. John Owen, B.A. 
rector of the above place, and of St. 
Bennet’s, Paul’s Wharf, London, arch- 
deacon of Richmond, and chaplain gene- 
ral to his Majesty’s forces. 

SUSSEX. 

Married.—At Brighton, the rev. J. 
Wood, of Newton Hall, Middlewich, Che- 
shire, to Mary,.third daughter of the late 
J. Nugent, esq. of Clay-hill, Epsom, and 
niece of the late right hon, Edm. Burke. 

WILTS. 

Married.—At the Cathedral, Sarum, 
by the rev. Herbert Hawes, D.D. pre- 
bendary, the rev. Henry Playsted Jeston, 
son of the rev H, Jeston, rector of Avon 
Dassett, Warwickshire, to Elizabeth Pur- 
vis, second daughter of the late William 
Eyre, esq. of Newhouse, Wilts. 

WORCESTERSHIRE. 

Died.—At King’s Norton, the Rev. 
Hugh Edwards, upwards of 40 years mi- 
nister of that place. 

WALES. 

Married —The rev. Watkin Edwards, 
curate of Llamblethian, Glamoryanshire, 
to Miss Sarah Powell, of Cwmusk, Bre- 


conshire. 
IRELAND. 

Married.—At Dublin, by his father, 
(the Lord Bishop of Cloyne) the rev. 
ArchdeaconWarburton, to Alicia, young- 
est daughter of the late T. B. Isaac, esq. 
of Holywood House, county of Down. 

Married,—At Cronstadt, by the rev. E. 
Law, the rev. R. W. Blackmore, chaplain 
to the Russian Company at that pian. to 
Mrs. Henbry, relict of John Henbry, esq. 
of Archangel, and davghtor of the late 
Andrew Elliott, esq. rear admiral in 
H. I. M. service, 
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. MONTHLY LIST OF PUBLICATIONS. 


Thoughts on the present State of Po- 
pular Opinion, in Matters of Religion in 
England ; addcessed especially to the Na- 
tional Clergy. By the Rev. F. Mere- 
wether, M.A, Rector of Cole-Orton, Vicar 
of Whitwick, &c. 2s. 6d. 

A Sermon, preached at the Anniversary 
Meeting of the Stewards of the Sons of 
the Clergy in the Cathedral Church of St. 
Paul’s, May 15, 1823. By the Rev. G. 
D’Oyly, D.D. Rector of Lambeth, and of 
Sundridge, Kent. 4to. 1s. 6d, 

A Sermon preached at St. John’s 
Church, Clerkenwell, on Sunday, May 9, 
1824, when a Collection was made in be- 
half of the General Philanthropic Society, 
for the Relief of the Labouring Poor. By 
J. Jebb, D.D. F.R.S. Bishop of Lime- 
rick, Ardfert,and Aghadoe. 8vo. 1s. 

The House of God, its State and 
Strength ; as these accord with the Mi- 
nistry of the Episcopal Church in Scot- 
land; in Two Discourses, delivered at the 


Opening of the New Episcopal Chapel of 


Forfar, February 15, 1824. By the Rev, 
J. Skinner, A.M. 8vo. 1s. 6d. 
Sermons by the late Rev. J. R. Vernon, 


Assistant Preacher at St. Paul, Covent- 
Garden, and Evening Lecturer of St, 
Mary-le-Bow, Cheapside. 8vo. 10s. 6d, 

A Narrative of the Conversion and 
Death of Count Struensee, formerly Prime 
Minister of Denmark. By Dr. Muater, 
Translated from the German in 1774, by 
the Rev. Mr. Wendeborn. With an In- 
troduction and Notes, by T, Rennell, B.D, 
F.R.S. Vicar of Kensington, and Prebend 
of South Grantham, in the Church of Sa- 
lisbury. 8vo. 8s. 

The Pleasures of Society, a Poem. 8vo, 
2s. 6d, 

Gesta Romanorum ; or, Entertaining 
Moral Stories ; invented by the Monks 
as a Fire-side Recreation. Translated 
from the Latin; with Preliminary Obser- 
vations and Notes, By the Rev.C. Swan, 
late of Catherine-Hall, Cambridge. 2 vols. 
12mo. 188. 

Narratives of Shipwrecks: containing 
an Account of the Loss of the Lady Ho- 
bart Packet; of the Elon. East India 
Company’s Ship Cabalva; and of the Cen- 
taur and Litchfield Men of War. 12mo. 
2s. 








LITERARY INTELLIGENCE 


WORKS IN 


The Rev. Thomas Huntingford has in 
the Press, a Manual for the Sick ; con- 
taining Prayers, and a Selection of Psalms 
arranged in such a manner as may render 
the reading them to the Sick more conve- 
nient and advantageous, 

The Rev. Mr. Powlett will shortly pub- 
lish Christian Truths, in a Series of Let- 
ters, on the Trinity, the Atonement, Re- 
generation, Predestivation, and on the 
indifference to Religion, embracing the 
material points of the Tenets of the 
Church of England. 

A Work, entitled Bibliotheca Biblica, 
a Select List of Books on Sacred Litera- 
ture ; with notices Biographical, Critical, 


THE PRESS. 


and Bibliographical, intended as a Guide 
to the Consultation of the most useful 
Writers on Biblical Subjects, By Wil- 
liam Orme, Author of the Life of John 
Owen, D.D. will be published early in 
July, in one Vol. 8yo,. 

An Inquiry into the Sense in which our 
Saviour Jesus Christ is declared by St, 
Paul to be the Son of God, In Two Ser- 
mons preached before the University of 
Oxford ; to which are added, Observa- 
tions on some Passages in Mr. Belsham’s 
Translation and Exposition of the Epis- 
tles of Paul the Apostle. By the Rev. 
John Hume Spry, Minister of Christ 
Church, Birmingham, 





NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENT. 


WE beg to assure S. S. that the omission, of which he complains, was 


purely accidental ; and shared by him with others. 


We are under too 


great obligations to our Correspondents, to treat any with disrespect. 
We may doubt the expediency of inserting a communication, but for the 
communication itself we are bound to be thankful. 














WORKS | 
PUBLISHED BY W. WETTON, 21, FLEET STREET. 


HE SCHOOL MISCELLANY. Monthly Number, March 1, 
1824. In submitting this litthe Work to the Public, we beg leave to 
et a few Words explanatory of our Intentions. 


“We have marked with feelings of uliar interest,the progress of know- 
ige among ALL orpeRs of society ; and, decply impressed with the necessity of 
pplying minds thas rendered active by cultivation, with proper materials for 
cupation and reflection, we have resolved upon making the present attempt to 
ay before them a publication which may secure their attention, and preserve 

ike their réligious and moral principles, , 

“We are aware that our abilities are very inadequate to our Wishes ; but we 

ust the purity of our intentions, and the sincerity of our zeal, will counterbalance 
vany deficiencies, and procure for us that entouragement and patronage from 

e friends of education, which alone can render our undertaking suecessful. 

“ Jt will be our aim in this Miscellany, to combine religious instruction and 
uselal knowledge with variety and entertainment, and t6 place in the hands of 
the rising genération of the poorer classes, and particularly of thé children of Na- 
tional Schools, a work which may yield net only presentimprovement, but futare 
gratification.” 

A Part, price One Penny, will be published Monthly, and may Betiad of all 

ooksellers in Town and Cuuntry. Fine Paper, 2d. Communications, Post 
paid, addréssed to the Editor, Mr, WeTron’s, Fleet Strect. 


2. The FAITH and PRACTICE of a CHURCH of ENGLAND MAN. 
By Wittiam Stanuey, B.D. formerly Dean of St. Asaph. A New Bdition. 
12mo. 1s. 6d, boards, 2s, in sheep. 


3. NEW YOUTH’S MAGAZINE, No. I. Price 4d. Monthly. 

“ The above work is entirely compiled from books in the Supplementary Cata- 
logue of the SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING CHRISTIAN KNOWLEDGD, 
whose vigilance and eare ever insure the choicest selection for the Msitruction 
and improvement of youthy 

“The whole wilh be adapted to sehool réading as well as private perusal, 
and from the ‘variety contained in each namber, it will not fail of interest and 
amusement.” 


4. SONNETS, &e, By Jane Avic& SanGant. Sécond Bdition. Post Svo. 7s. 

“ Mrs, Sargant forcibly reminds us of Mrs, Charlotte Sinith, We select two 

S clegant specimens of Mrs, Sargant’s refined and correct tasté for poesy ; bu! 

we extract them without selection—every piece of verse in the collettion 
possesses its appropriate beauties.” —Gentleman’s Magazine. 


‘ . 
5. The MEDICAL COMMON PLACB BOOK. ‘4to. 10s., 6d. 


6. The SCOTTISH ORPHANS, a Moral Tale. Founded on aw Historical 
Fact. Calculated to improve the Minds of Young People. By Mus. Brack 
rorD; Atithor of the “ Eskdale Herdboy.” Price 3s. 6d. extra boards, 

‘* Wisdom to him that converses with the Wise.” 


7. The AID to MEMORY, being a Common-PLacesBook, upon anew Pian, 
© with an Alphabetical Index, consisting of upwards of One, Hundred and L'ifty 
Heads, such as occur im General Reading ; and ample Room for other Subjects. 
Suited alike to the Student, the Scholar, the Man of Pleasure, and the Man 
of Business. By J. A. SarnGant., Ruled With faint Lines. Large 4to. 10s. 6d. 
Foolscap 4to. 6s. boards. 

“Agreeably to the import of its title, this work is designed for general use- 
fulness.” —New Times. 


8. The YOUNG LADY’S CONDUCT and Common-piace Book, as re- 
‘commended in “ Letters from a Mother to her Daughter at School.” By Mrs 
Burcanr, Six Months, 2s. Twelve Months, 35, 6d. 














WANTED, 


CURATE in PRIEST’S ORDERS, fortwo adjacent Village 

inthe Diocese of PETERBOROUGH. Single Duty at each; Popu) 
tion about 800; Stipend 100/. perAnn. Address, Post paid, to Rev, H. T., ear 
of Mr. DASH, Bookseller, Kettering, stating College, Degree, and Re 
ferences, . 





TO MEMBERS*OF THE INCORPORATED NATIONAL SOCIETY 
PATRONS AND COMMITTEES OF SCHOOLS, ke. 
W4sTeD by a CLERGYMAN, who, for some Years previous td 

his éntering into Holy Orders, taught on the Madras System, & Situation 


as Master of a Dietesan, Céntral, or other School on the National Plan, with a 
tolerable Sti - Most respectable References can be given. 


Letters, Post paid, addressed tothe Rev. A. B. at Mr. ROBINSON'S, Book. 
seller, Whitehaven, will be respectfully attended to. 





On the Ist of July will be published, (to be continued twice a Month) price 
One Penny, or Tem=pence a Dozen, Number V1, of the 


ATIONAL SCHOOL MAGAZINE.—Every Numbex, will con- 
L taiftene or more Engravings, illustrating Natural History, &e. &c. 
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